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KDITOK’B Vm^VACV. 


T'^ivrk !i" axov\s faiTiioiiB I'mitiiphlcf;* SocMmur nnd the 
PoiHirnl Struggle, which opened the history of rovoiiitionary 
social deniocracy in Eussia, was published in 1883. The present 
work, Feudauumial P rob! mm of Manrinm^ the last of Plekhanov’s 
wrii.) ii;.: ■■>, contiuiiini:* a systeniatic exposition of dia.lectical 
metoi'ialisni, appeared in 1D08, a quarter of a century hiter. 

Honiilimn and the Political Htruggle etubodied a decisive 
break with the time-honoured ]>rojudiceB of tlm narodniks. To 
tlu^ haffleti revolutionary movement it discloBed a new roach 
aionp which success, sure thougli slow, could ho attained. It 
pointed out that in the actualities of Eussian life there was 
^oing on a proct-’BS of social and economic evolution wlucjh by 
degrees but iiersistently veas sapping the foimdations of the old 
regime. It propliosied that the Eussian working class, developing 
with no less inevitability than capitalism » would give Bussiaii 
absolutism its death-blow, and would take its place (an equal 
among equals) in the ranks of the international army of the 
proletariat. 

But Blekhanov did not confine himself to criticism of the 
outworn theory and practice of the narodniks. In a brilliant 
sketch winch is as valualde to-day as "whon it was penned, he 
cx|)ound<al the “fundamental prohloms'’ of scientific socialsni, 
and pointed to the method of dialectical materialism as tlio most 
tni.shwdrihy weapon in the struggle. 

“What is scientific socialism ? By this name wo^ donoto tiia 
communist docstrine which, in the early forties, liogan to emerge 
out of tlie utopian sooialism, under tho powerful inilucmcc of 
Hegoliiin phi!osoi>hy, on t!m one hand, and of classicta political 



economy, on tlie other ; we mean the doctrine which ^‘frve t-ho 
first adequate explanation of the whole course of civilisation, 
pitilessly demolishing the so^ihisms of the borgeois theoreticians, 
the doctrine which *in the panoply of all the knowledge of the 
century’ rallied to the defence of the proletariat. Not only did 
this doctrine give a lucid demonstration of the inconsistencies ol 
the adversaries of socialism ; but, furthermoro, when showing 
their mistakes, it supplied the liistorical explanation ol these 
'errors. Thus it was able (as Haym once said of the |>]nlosophy 
of Hegel) ‘to harness to its triumphal car all tlie opinions it liad 
refuted.’ 

“Just as Darwin enriched biology with tlio theory oi the 
origin of species, a theory at once amazingly sitnple and rigidly 
scientific, so the founders of scientific socialism showed that in 
the development of the forces of production, and in the siriigfdo 
of these forces against antiquated social concHtions of |)roductinn 
there was implicit the great principle of the transformation of 
social species.’’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that, in recommending 
scientific socialism to Eussian revolutionists, Piekhanov recom- 
mended it as a ruie-of-thnmb method or as ‘‘a dofinitive trufch 
against which there was to be no appeal.’’ Ho wrote : “Obviously 
the development of scientific socialism is not yet finished. 
That development cannot come to an end with the writings of 
Marx and Engels, any more than the tlieory of the origin of 
species can be supposed to be worked out once for ail in the 
writings of Darwin. The establishment of the main in'inciples 
of the new doctrine must be followed up by a detailed study of 
the subsidiary problems that arise for consideration, a btudy tluit 
will complete the revolution in science brought about by the 
authors of the Oommmiist 31 a 7 hif(iftto, Tlio outlooks of all tli© 
branches of sociology will be amazingly widened by the aflopiion 
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of these authors’ new philosophical statKl])oint, Such a bene- 
ficial intliience is already boconiing manifest in tlie domain 
of the history of law and in that of the tlioory of r-riiniiivo 
cmltiiref ’ 

Plokhanov thouKdit it expedient to empltasise tlie following 
peculiarity of tlie doctrine lie was expounding : “Tiiough 
-.scientific socialigin derives from Kant and Ilegol (among others), 
it is the deadly enemy of idealism. Bcientific socialism hunts 
idealism out of its last refuge, sociology, where the positivists 
had given it so cordial a welcome. Hcientiflc socialism is based 
upon tlie rmitarialist conception of history, tliis meaning that it 
explains the spiritnal Instory of mankind as the outcome of the 
•development of social rolations (partly influenced by the natural 
"environment).’' 

Plekhanov was a man of many-sided activities. AVhile’hard 
at work lielping in the creation of the revolutionary party of 
the proletariat, while apjilying a new method to the study of the 
concrete tasks of the contemporary Bitssian movement and in- 
vestigating '‘the destiny of capitalism in Eimsia,” and while 
simultaneously engaged in multifarious practical unclortakings, 
Plekhanov nevertheless found time for a detailed examination of 
the basic 'problems of Marxism, concentrating more and more 
-on the history of philosophy, civilisation and art. Furthermore, 
•while working at 'the further dcvehipment of the ideas of I\:Farx 
and Engels, Plekhanov was busied in the defence of these ideas 
iigaiost those who wanted to “snpplcjnent “amend/* or “replace” 
‘Certain ifarxian princi])lcs by bourgeois dogmas that were long 
•outworn. 

Plekhanov’s Fimilmnental Pmhhmn 0/ Munrimn m mainly 
*eoncarncc! with philosophical and historical aspects of icientifio 
socialism. For him, Marxism is a complete plulcKsuphy. a 
ipnoriil outlook cm the 'univonse, a philosopliy permeated l^y a 
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singl© id6a, one and indivisible. H© protests agiiiiisTt tiro* 
attempts of Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, Ba^iarov anti Frieho to 
detach the historical and economic parts of Marxism from ilB 
philosophical foundation. He protests against all attempts to 
“provide a new basis” for Marxism by coupling it with some 
other philosophy, such as noo-Kantianism, Machism, ompirio- 
criticism etc. — attempts which are usually made in to 

promptings derived from some philoaopluoal trend which 
happens to be in favour among bourgeois scholars. 

Plekhanov hold (expressing this opinion for the first time 
in his criticism of Bernstein) that the materialism of Marx 
and Engels was based upon Spino/dsm, after this latter bad 
been freed by Feuerbach from its theological lumber. Like 
Feuerbach, the founders of scientific socialism recognised the 
unity, but not the identity, of thought and being, Marxes 
amendments to Feuerbach's philosophy consisted mainly in 
this, that Marx contemplated the mutual relations lietweon 
object and subject from the side from which the subject is seen 
to assume an active role, as functional and not merely con- 
templative. 

“By acting on nature outside himself and changing it, man 
simultaneously changes his own nature.” 

Plekhanov is right in saying that Marx was strongly 
influenced by Feuerbach’s P7*eliminary Theses on the Brform of 
Philosophy, an article published in 1843, in the second volume 
of Arnold Euge’s Anahdoia, whose first volume had contained an 
article by Marx on the Prussian censorship. 

“Thought is conditioned by existence, not existence by 
thought. Being is self-determined, , • . has its foundation ia 
itself/' This thesis, adds Plekhanov, is laid clown by Marx 
as the foundation of the materialist concc}>tion of history* 

The statement is not perfectly corroot. Marx radic?ally 
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modified and F^upploinonied Fenerhach*B winch is nn 

abstract, as little InBiorical, as the “Man” Fenorbach ptit in 
the place of “God” or of “Eeason” (the lI<‘geHan modification 
of “God'O* **The human OBsence is not an abstraction inherent 
in the individual man,*’ writes Marx in his Thesen an Femrifach. 
“In actual fact, this essence is ilio totality of social reiationaf * 
Precisely because Feuorhaoh does not arrive at this conclusion, 
he is obliged “to ignore the course of historical evolution * , , 
and to set out from the hypothesis of the abstract, the isolated, 
human individual^* 

In accordance with his criticism of the “abstract man,” 
Marx modifies Feuerbach's fundamental thesis as follows : “It is 
not the consciouftnoBH of men which determines their existence, 
but, conversely, it is their social existence which determines 
their oonsciousnoss,” The hasic error of all pliilosophic^al 
systems endeavouring to explain the relations between thought 
and being, is that, like Feuerbach, they have ignored tne fact 
that “the abstract individual analysed by them really belongs to 
a specific form of Bociety.” 

In his earliest writings, Plekhanov repeatedly empbasised 
the difference between the dialectical method of Marx and 
Engels and vulgar theory of evolution, according to which 
neither nature nor history makes jumps, according to which 
all the changes in the world occur by a process of gradual 
transformation. In his criticism of Tikhomirov, who from 
feeing a revolutionist had become a reactionary, he exj)huncd 
once more to the “new defender of absolutism" that sudden 
changes form an inevitahle part of the evolutionary process. 
Tills brilliant paper on SmMm Ohmigm in and Muiory 

m included in the present volume for two reasons : it is Bcaree ; 
and Plekhanov refers to it in his Fundamental Probknm r|f 
Mamim* 
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Of especial interest in the latter work are tlie sections in 
which the author shows how contemporary sociologists find it 
necessary (unconsciously, for tlio most part), in yiew of the 
extant condition of their science, to give a rnakirialisl 
explanation of the phenomena they are stnilylngv Every 
new discoyery throwing light on the history of civilisation, of 
mythology or of art, supplies fresh arguments in support of the 
materialist conception of history* Even two decades ago, in 
1908 , Piekhanov could have greatly multiplied his imtmmn 
of this kind drawn from bourgeois writers upon tiisiorical anti 
sociological topics* Without realising the fact, thaao scientists 
use a terminology, assemble materials and record facts whioh 
all combine to show the soundness of the Marxian outlook. 

In conclusion, a few words on the present edition of Fimda'^ 
mental Problems of Marxism, Besides the fragment on Hidden 
Changes in Nature and Eistory, it contains an extensive excerpt 
from the preface written by Plekbanov for Engels’ essay on 
Eeuerbach. In accordance with Pl©khanov‘s wishes these 
remarks on Dialectic and Logic were included in the German 
translation of the Fundamental Problems, published in 1910. 
furthermore, the notes added by Piekhanov to that edition 
are given here, I have myself supplemented the work by a few 
explanatory notes and further references. All my own con- 
tributions are signed* A. 


D. BrAZAKov* 
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FUNDAMENTAL I^ROBLEMS 
OF MARXKM 


M arxism is a complete theoretical syRtem. To put the 
matter in a niiiRliell, Marxism is cojiieniporary 
materialism, the hijLjheBt sta^e of development of that 
philosophy, that view of the universe, wlumo foundations wore 
laid down in aticiont Greece by Dcnnocritiis, and in part by his 
prodecesHors, the Ionian thinkers. In fact, what is called 
hylozoism is nothini? other than a naive materialism. The 
chief credit for the olaboraiiott of contemporary materialism 
undoubtedly bolon^m to Karl Marx and his friend Friedrich 
Engels. The historical and econonne aspects of this philosophy, 
that iH to say of historical materialism, together with the 
system of views concerning the problems, the method, and 
the categories of political economy and concerning the economic 
evolution of society (in special, of capitalist society)— for these 
wo are almost wholly indebted to Marx and Engels. What 
their predecessors achieved in this domain can only be regarded 
as prepiu-atnry. Before Marx and Engels gob to work, materials, 
often abundant and valuable, had been coiloctod ; but these 
materials had not been systematised, had not been analysed 
from a general outlook, and, consequently, had not been 
appraised or utilised as they shiipld have been. On the other 
hand, what the followers of Marx and Engels in Europe and 
America have achieved itt this domain has been nothing beyond 
the more or less successful study of special problems —some 
of them, it is true, of great importance. That is why, in many 
cases, when people speak of Marxism they refer only to the 
two before-mentioned aspects of the materialist eoncei.)tion of 
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the world. This is true, nut only oi the Ht'iier.il jiuhlie 
which is not yet competent to understniid phtln .nplncii! 
doctrines, but also of those who (both in Kussin tuni elsewhi'u- 
in the civilised world) regard themselves ns faithful dtseiplc, 
of Marx and Engels. These two aspeets are hehe\ed (u he suiue 
thing altogether indopendenl of "|i!uh--<iphii-el nnttei lahsti),” 
and are oven regarded ns soniethnig eontrnsted Iheunvitli.' 
Since, however, tlieso two aspects, when forcibly tletaehed from 
the totality of kindred conceptions which form their Iheorelien! 
foundation, cannot hang in the void, tlio persnim who luue thus 
detached them naturally eonaidor it neeesKnry ti» “inuvido n 
new basis for Marxism” hy founding it. {ijuite iirhitriiriiy. and 
as a rule under the inflneneo of philosophienl currents timt 
prevail among bourgeois savants) upon this or that ph.!! ■■ upj.y 
upon Kant, Mach, Avonarius, Oatwahl, and. of late, on 
Joseph Dietzgen. It is true that Dietzgen's philosopldeal idcfts 
were formed quite indeponclontly of bourgeois iniluenee ; and 
that they are, to a considerable extent, allierl to tho.se of Marx 
and Engels, Nevertheless, the pliilosophical ideas of Mars and 
Engels have a far more orderly a^d abumhint content than 
those of Dietzgen, so that they cannot he completed. Imt at most 
can be to some extent popularised by those of latter. Hitherto, 
no one has attempted to “aupplement*' Marx by Kt. Thomas 
Aquinas.® Still, it may well happen that, despito the re(‘ejit 
papal encyclical against the modernists, tho Catholic world 
will produce a thinker oapabl%of such a flight of fancy, 

I. 

The excuse ordinarily put forward for “supplementing" 
Marxism by one philosophy or another is that Marx md Kngek 
never expounded their own philosophical views. This la not a 
very convincing reason, and even if the statement were well. 
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founded, that would noi bo a iustificaiion for replacing the 
philosophical views of Marx atul Engels by those of the first- 
comer, who in many respects regards matters from an entirely 
diiferont angku But the actual fact is that we have at our 
-dispoHal data entirely sufllcient to give us an accurate notion 
of l^larx^s and Engels'* philosophical views. 

The dofinitivo form assumed by those views was fullv ex- 
pounded, although in a somewhat ])oleuiieal way, in the first 
part of IhigoLs’ book, Iferm DahruoiH llfmmihimg d/cr 

WmeHrJi({fi (known for short as of whic?h sevi^ral 

Kusaiaii translations exist. In the same author s famous essay, 
rjiuiwig FiOierhach mid der Amt/ami dor Uassiohon donhohon 
Phihmgihho (which I have myself translated intoBussian, supply- 
ing a prefaci^ and explanatory notes), the ideas that form the 
philosophic ti basis of IMarxism are set forth in a categorical 
manner, A short but brilliant account (d the same views, as 
related to agnosticism, is given by l^ngels in his preface to the 
English translation of part of entitled Snciaimn 

Utopu(n iVid BeienhjieA As regards Marx, I may mention as of 
great importance to the understanding of the philosophical 
aspects of his teaching : first of all, his description of dialectical 
materialism as contrasted with Ilegors dialectic idealism in 
the preface to the second edition of the first volume of Capital ; 
secondly, to various remarks made in the course of the same 
volume. Certain pages of Marx’s Mmn de la phitosophu are 
also of great im]>ortan»cc in this connection.^ Einally, the 
general dc'vclopmcnt of the philosophical ideas of Marx and 
Engels can be clearly deduced from a stixdy of their early 
writings, which Imv© recently been published by Mehring 

oh Pkihmnph, hy bailislatiH W^'ryho (Vorig0)t ^^erne ami Lolprig, IBin, 
Is dcwotcMi in ail ox|K>iit!on of the pliUcBophy of Marx ami Kageds, but it would 
b© tllftknilt to Imiig'mo a less satlBfactory work. 
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under the title Am dem Uterarischfn NnchliU'^irtn iuul MHrj\ 
Friedrich Fcrdimnd Lmsalie (Siiitlgart, iSI02l 

In his doctorial dissertation, oniitled Ditfetvn:: der r/f’iwo* 
hritischen nnd cpikmwchen K>i 4 ini)hdns>ph:i\ writkni when lie 
was twonty-throo years of age, I\!arx still discdcmes hiniHell m 
an idealist of the Xlogelian school : and t!ie sjune remark 
to some of the articles reproduced hy Mehring in the firni 
volume of the Kachhxsa^ But in the ariicdes from flm **!)iniiM‘h“ 
Fran^msisoho -Jahrhtichor reprodiuud in the Hau\a volume, Marx, 
has already adoptee! IVtmrhaclds humanist Htnnd|a>ini/ Ho» 
at this date, has Mngeis, who colhdHirateH with in liu> 

“Jahrbiicher,” In the work entitled Die hrdinn FaNulk\ fdei 
Kritik der kriimhen Kritik, published in 1845, and redsnued 
in the second volume of the Nachlamt Marx and Engels havi» 
made some important strides in the development of FeuerlmeidH 
philosophy. The direction in which they have been moving 
is shown by the eleven Theses on Fewrlmeh draftitni by Marx 
in the spring of 1845 and published by Engels as an appendix 
to the before-mentioned essay on Ludwig Femrbmh}^ In a 
word, there is no lack of materials to throw light upon Marx’s 
and Engels’ philosophy, but those who want to use them must 
know how to do so, must be able to understaiul them. Now,, 
present-day readers are not in a position to undersiand tlienB 
and, therefore, cannot make use of them. 

Why is this ? Eor various reasons. One of the (diief 
reasons is that now-a-days people are ill-informod : first, coiKunui- 
ing the Hegelian philosophy, without a knowledge of witieh 
it is difficult to grasp Marx’s method ; and, secondly, coimorning 
the history of materialism, in default of a knowl(Ml:;() of whioli 
it is impossible to understand Eeuarbach’s teachings tdearly. 
Feuerbach, however, was in philosopliy the imraecliato pmlocossor 
of Marx ; and from Feuerbach was dorivod , in groat mcastircii, 
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the phiiosophioal foundation of Marx’s and Engels’ conception 
of the universe. 

Cicnerally sponking, Eoiierhach’s ‘hunnanism'* is ])ortrayed 
as a very eonfused ajid vague doctrine. >\ A. hongo, who has 
done so much to spread among the genera i ]mblic and the 
scieniilhi world a c^noipletoly erroneous idea of the oBsonce of 
materialism and its history, refuses to regard Pouorhach's 
humanism m a materialist doctrine. Range’s example has heen 
followed hy almost all suljsccpumt writers on Pouerhaeh, 
wiieilmr in Biissia or elmnvhonn \\ A. Berlin, who descrihes 
Pouerbaclds hiimantHm as a sort of ‘*hastard’' materialism, lum 
obviously been infltumcod hy Ijatigod' 1 must admit ilial I do 
not ehnirly understand what F. Mehring thinks, about this 
<lU('Htion, although Mehring is the chief and ])erhnps the otdy 
expert in philfisophy among the (iennan social democrats. On 
the other hami, it is ohvitnis that 3^larx and hlngcE regarded 
Venerhach as a mationalist. it is true that Engels drew 
attention to JAnioriiach’s inconsistencies ; hut this did not 
prevent Engels from recognisitig that the basic judneiph's of 
Eeuerhaclds philosophy were purely materialist.^ Nor could 
any one who has taken ilio trouble to make a careful study of 
Feuerbach's Itaichings fail to hold that view, 

11 . 

When 1 say this, 1 am aware that I am likely to surprise 
many of my renclors. T sliall itot let that probability alarm me, 
for I agree with tho ancient thinker who said that astonishment 
was tho mother of philosophy. But to help my readers to 
ovomome thoir astonishment and to advance a stage, I shall 
recommend ihatn, above all, to ask themselves what it was that 

* Bet* Boihert inicreHiiast bmde tim MtmMkm t>f 

Bt. Petert^bafg, l0Oil pp, 2*38-220. 
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Feuerbach uieaitt when, giving a Bhart bufe clmmcteriBffe Bkeieh 
of his philosophical ouvriculiun vitae, ha wrote : was n\\ 

first thought ; reason, my second ; and nnuu iny third and hiM.*' 
1 contend that, beyond question, the problem is soIvchI by three 
very significant utteranoos by Fauerlmcln To begin wtlh, be 
writes : '‘In the controversy between materialism and ?^piriiuab 
ism, the affair turns.. *upon the human head. ... As Boon ii« we 
have ascertained the nature of the matter out of which flu*’ 
brain is nuule, wo shall speedily attain clear views, likewise, 
as to all otiicr kinds of matter, ns to matter in generiil/*^ 
Elsewhere, ho declares that Ids anthrcpKilonw ^hnf \s to say !iis 
humanism, meaiiB only this that man u^gaids Ins own esimunn 
his own mind, as God. I Ho goes on to say that Descartes 
himself was not alien to such an anthropological outlook, * 
What does all this mean ? It moans that lAmerbach took 
“man” as tho starting point of his ])hilosophicn! reasoning 
soleH because ho hoped, by setting out from man, to roacli his 
goal sooner ; and his goal was to give a sonml idea of matlor 
in general and of the relations hotwoon matter and **Hpirit/* 
Here, then, we have to do with a mothodologimi procedure 
whose value was conditioned by the oirctimBianccH of time iiml 
place, tliat is to say by the methods of reasoning in vogue 
among the savants and the educated Gormans, of that epoch ;l 
but its value did not in any way depend upon a pariiculiir 
conception of the universe.^ 

The previously quoted words concerning tho ‘‘human liaatr* 
show that for Feuerbach, at tho time when ho wrola, tfio 

Uelm' SplritmVmmm MaterMkmm, UVfe VoL X, p Pill, 
t ^VorM,yol IV, p. 249 . 
t ML, p. 249 , 

§ Foncrimch lamadf aptly rcaiarks that the start iiig.iKtlni <il mx plillfw»|ihf 

is detoraiined by tho prior condition of pliiloH0|)hirat Uuniglit. 
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(Oiestion m to feho nature of tlia substance out of which the 
brain i« made Inul boon settled in a purely matorialist sense. 
The same solution of the question had boon adopted by Marx 
sukI f aued4* It became the foundation of their own philosophy, 
as can la? seen clearly in the beforo-montioned works hy Kngols, 
Liitiw'i(i and A7ii^-])Hhrmfj, Let us proceed, therefore, 

to study this solution more cloBoly, for in doing so we shall 
Btauly the philosophical aspect of Marxism. 

In an article published in I H4 2, entitled For/ nz/Ju/c 77/e, sc 
.:/// Ihjtinn der Philomphte tan article which, as we have soon, 
exerciH/a! a great deal of infinenco upon Marx), Fouc?rhach 
declared that : *hho true relation between thouglit and being 
may he expressed as follows : being is the sulijeot, and thought 
the predicate. Thought is conditioned hy being, not being 
hy thonglit. Being is eon/htionod by itself, has its basis 
in it self,” 

Iter/? we haven view of the relations between being and 
thouglit which was adopted hy Marx and Bngols and was by 
ih£?m made the foundation of their materialist conception of 
history. It was the most important outcome of the criticism 
of Hegelian idealism which, in its broad lines, had been made 
hy Peuerbach Inmseif. The gonoial conclusions of that criticism 
can bo summarised as follows ; Feuerbach considorad that the 
Ilegelinn philosophy had .suppressed the contradiction between 
being and thought, a contradiction brought into striking relief 
by Kant. But, in FeuerhaolTB opinion, it had only suppressed 
this contradiction hy transferring the contradiction into the 
i/iterior of on© of the primary elemonts, namely thought* 
According to Hegel, thought is also being : ‘‘Thought is the 
subject; being is the i)rodicate/M It follows that Ilegol, 

if>fa,?oL n,p. m 

•I !hh!,, Vel, lb p. 2/n 
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and the idealists in general, only suppressed the eontradieiion 
by suppressing one of its constifeuoni eiemonte, by suppressing 
the being or the existence of matter, of naiiircn But the 
suppression of one of the constituent alemeniH of t!ie 
contradiction does not mean that the eontradietioii m Holvcti 
“Hegel’s doctrine that nature ‘is postulaitHf by the itkni, is 
nothing more than a translation into iihilosc^phinal language 
of the theological doctrine according to which nature h mndotl 
by God, material being by abstract or immaterial beingd' 
This docs not apply only to the absoiuto idealism of Hegel. 
Kant’s transcendental idealism, aocorciing to whicli the outer 
world receives its laws from reason, instead of reason rcutuving 
its laws from the outer world, is closely akin to the ihoologteal 
conception according to which the divine reason dictaten to 
the world the laws which regulate itJ Idealism dot's not 
and cannot establish the unity of being and thought ; on the 
contrary, it ruxjtures that unity. The starting-point of the 
idealist philosophy (the ego as the basic i }iiIosuphi(*al ]‘riueiphd 
is utterly false. The starting-point of a true philosophy rnusi 
not be the ego, but the ego and the tu, the “J"’ and the “yoiu’' 
Only from this starting-point can wo arrive at a sound under- 
standing of the relations between thought and being, betwooii 
subject and object. I am “I” for myself ami simulPuu'ously 
“you” for another person. I am at the same time subject 
and object. Furthermore, it is necessary to point out that “f’ 
am not the abstract ego, the abstract being with whiefi the 
idealist philosophy operates. I am a real being ; my iiody m 
part of my essence ; nay more, my body, considered m a whole, 
is my actual “self,” my true entity. What thinks is not 

t V.)l IT, |), 262. 

X Ibid , p. 205. 
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the abstract being* l>afc thi« real being, Hub l)ody» Hence* 
in contmcliRtinetion iu wlmt idealiRtB contend, the real material 
being is fho subjind, and thought is the predicate. Heroin 
we fiiui the only possihlo Boltttion of that contradiction hotween 
being and thought against which the waves of idealism !)oat 
in vaim This solution is no‘ arrived at by siippir-s.^ii!-;' ono 
of tho oloments of the eontradiction. Both aloments are 
piworved and their true miity is made manifest, **Tluit winch 
for me, subjectively, is a purely spiritual, immaterial, non- 
sonsiblo action, is in itself, ohjeeiivcK, a maiorial, sensible 
lustion/’* 

Tho reader should note that Feuerbach, when ho Ka 5 H Ihm, 
is drawing near to the' outlook ot Hpino/.a, whose j)!!ilosi>i)hy he 
already reganhsl with eonsidtuMhU' sympathy at a time whou 
ho himseli luu! scarcely h 'gun to Ineak away (nun idea- 
lism, at the time, tiiat is to say, when he wrote his histmy of 
modern jihilosopliy.’ In lb 19, in his (huwl^ (tie, ho remarked 
with much aoutenoss that pantheism is a theological material- 
ism, is a negation of theology, but a negation which still 
professes a theological standpoint. Hpinom‘s inconsiBioncy is 
manilebted by tho way in which he mixes up materialism with 
theology ; hut, this inconsistency noiwiihgtanding, Hpinozia 
was able to give “ sound exposition, subject to tho limitations 
of his day, of the matorialisi conceptions of tho modern age/' 
Thus Fouerhaeli calls t^hnoza “the “Mobos of the modern free- 
tiiinkcrs and rnaterialists/M In IH47, Feuerhaeh ankn : ‘‘What 
ilocH Bpinoza mean when he npeaks (logically or nedaphysicslly) 
of Hulisiance atal {theologically) of (Sod T* To this <|UOHtiou 
Fiiuerbacdi answers* categinncally : “Nothing also hnt natunu” 
According to Feuerbach, the main lault of Bninozism is that 

** v<a* a. p n:,n 

I Vo! If p ‘.nm 
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**in this philosophy tho sensible, anti-thooloMieai essence of 
nature assumes tho aspect of an abstract mctapliysii'nl bciiifi/’ 
Spinoza has suppressed the dualism of (loci and natures for he 
regards natural phenomena as tho actions of Clod. Ihit, for the 
very reason that in his view natural plionomena are the actions 
of God, God becomes for him a kind of being disfinct from 
nature and one on which nature rests, God is for him Bubjeot. 
and nature is predicate, Tbilosophy, now timt it has at length 
definitely emancipated itself from theological traditions, iimsf 
rid itself of this grave defect in tho Spinozist doctriim, aonml 
though that doctrine is at bottom, “Away with the coninwlic- 
tion 1” exclaims Feucrbacln “Not Dous sivo natura, hut Ant 
Deus aut natura. That is where the truth 

Thus Feuerbach's humanism is seen to be nothing else than 
Spinozism which has shed its theological lumber, ThiB 
Spinozism, freed from its theological lumber by Feuerbach, was 
the philisophy which Marx and Engels adopted when they broke 
away from idealism. 

But the freeing of Spinozism from its theological lumbar 
implied the disclosure of the true materialist content of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. Consequently, tho Bpinozisui of Ymx 
and Engels is materialism in its most modern formd*^ 

Nor is this all. Thought is not the cause of being, but ifc» 
consequence, or, to put the matter more precisely, its property or 
quality. Feuerbach said, “Folge und Eigonsohafi” — its conse- 
quence and its property or quality, I feel and I think, not as a 
subject opposed to an object, but as a subject-object, as a real 
material being. And for me tho object is, not only tho thing 
which I perceive, but also the foundation, the inclinpensaldo 
pre-requisite, of my perception. The outer world, the objective 


voi II, p, m. 
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world, does not exisi only mitnidc me, hut also wiUiin me, insido 
niy own skind^ l\lan is only a part of nature, a pari of being ; 
thiife is why there ean be ito contradiction between bin tltoiighi 
and hiM being* Space and timo do not exist only an ftnms of 
timiight. They are just as much foriun of helng. They are 
forms of my coniotnplut ion. lUit t!\ey are this solely for the 
reasori Unit T am myself a being that lives in time anrl space 
and hecaiise I onl> porcoivo and feel in bo far as f am snob a 
being. Speaking generally, the laws of being are also the laws 
of tbonghti. Thai was Itow Feuerbach put the matter** Miigels 
said the same thing, though in other words, in bis pohjmio 
against Duhringd*'^ It is already obvioim how much of 
Feuarhach’s philosophy enters into the coneUiution of the 
philosophy of Marx and Engels. 

It iMarx began the elaboration of his materialist conception 
of hisirjry by a criticism of the Hegelian philoso})hy of right, ho 
was on4 able to do so bocauso Eouerbach had already comploiod 
luB crifeism of Hogers speculative philosophy. 

Even when criticising Eouerbach in the hiToro-mentioned 
tl, loses, hfarx often onougli develops and ampiifioB Eeuerbaclds 
ideas. Hero is an instance from the domain of “gnosiology'' 
(epistemology, the theory of cognition). According to Feuerbach, 
man, before thinking about the object, experiences its action on 
bimsolf, contoinplaios it, feels it. 

J^larx has in view this idea of Eeuorbaoh’s when he says : 
*‘Tha main defect of materialiBin, Feuerbach's included, has 
hitherto been ihni it has only considered reality, the objective 
and seiiBible world, under the form of object, or under the form 
of contomplation. not as concrete human activity, not as a 
practical exercise, not subjectively/' It is this dofoot of materia- 
lism, says Marx, further, which explains %vhy Fouerbaoh, in his 

♦ m^rh, Vob II, |K IiHI, and Yf»L X, pp, 18148(1. 
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“in this plulosopln- ihc^ sc*nH|}ili% iinfi f>f 

nature assumes fchn aB|wt c»f nn ah'^tnui tui‘fii|iii) *il hesiiip*' 
Spino^ia has sTippri^ssru tlm tiua!t‘*in itf Ch»ii miil im* hi* 

regards natural phmuumnui iih tlin imfi in^s r*f f I I* if* fm tiif% 
very reason that in his view niitiiriil phiuimw^nfi bip liit^ iietions 
of (Joel, God haeomes for him a kind of inung ilnitinrt friun 
nature and one on whieh natiiie C»nd i ^ for liiiii 

and nature is pivdiciiln. riulr* , mov flmf it hn^a nf |p!i|||}i 
definitely emancipated itself fnnu lliuolugum! iHidifimiis iniisl 
rid itself of this grave defeet in Iho K|iififviHl flrtoliiiiin Mumd 
though that doctrine is at iHUfom. vufli flip muitiiiiiia- 

tion !** exclaims Femn'haeln **N«d Ihnmsm* inilniit, hut Aiil 
Deus aut natura. That is where the truth 

Thus Feuerbach’s humanism is seen tir ho ncilhing idse thiui 
Spinozism which has shed its Ihimlngiral hiniher. Tliifi 
Spinozism, freed from its theologieiil lumber hy kViiorlmrln was 
the philisophy which Marx ami Fngek ailnplfil when ilioy tiroko 
away from idealism. 

But the freeing of Bpinoz’nun from Uh iliiH'ilogiuiil liiinher 
implied the disclosure of the true iinitoriiiHii fonlimt of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. ComsctuumMy, the H|nii07i«iii of 
and Engels is materialism in its most mculnrn forind * 

Nor is this all. Thought h not the cgiinfi of tiiil it» 
consequence, or, to put the matter mott» pr^'c! '■■♦dy, iU property or 
quality. Feuerbach said, *‘Folgo imtl ooiiiin 

quence and its property or quality, I feti mul I Itiinlc* mi m a 
subject opposed to an object, init a« a || riml 

material being. And for me thci object Is* iitil only thi^ tiling 
which I perceive, but also the fmimlalion, liiti ir;dih,-.j.rjr.;ut»l^^ 
pre-requisite, of my perception. The outer world, llio 


* ivorhr Voi. tr, p. 
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world, does not exini only cmlBide mo, bufe alno within ino, insido 
niy own nkin.” Miin in otdy a pari of nature, a part of being ; 
ihiit is why there mn be no contradiction between bin thought 
and his being. Hpaee lual liiuo do not exist only as forroB of 
i hough! . They are iust an much forms of being. They are 
forms of my ccmi^nnphdiom Pmt they are tldu Holoiy for the 
rcnwon that T am myself a being that llvm in time and space 
anri heeaURO I only perceive and feel in so far as I am sucli a 
hoing. Hpeaking giuu’ndly, the laws of being are also tho laws 
of ihoiiglit. Tluit was how Pouerbaoh put tlio matier.*^^ Hngels 
said tho same thing, thongli in other words, in his polemic 
against Duhringd*^ It is already obvious how much of 
Fcuerhiudds philosoidiy enters into tho constitutimi of the 
philos()])hy of Marx and Jhigels. 

11 3>Iarx began tho olabonition of his materialist conception 
of history by a criticism of tho Hogeiian philosophy of right, lie 
was only able to do so because Feuerbach had already complotod 
Ids eritism of IlegeFs speculative philosophy. 

hh'en when criticising Feuerbach in tho la^fore-mentioned 
theses, Marx often enough develops and amplilBlos Feuerbaclds 
ideas. Hero is an instance from the domain of ‘*gnosiology'' 
(epistemology, tho theory of cognition). Accoiding to Feuerbach, 
man, before thinking about the object, experiences its action on 
himsolf, contemplatoH it, foels it, 

Alarx has in view this idea of I‘V-uorbaclds when he says : 
**Th 0 main defect of maiorialiHm, Foiiorbaolds included, has 
iuthorto been that it has only considered reality, the objective 
and sensible world, uncler the form of object, or under tho form 
of e.uniemplation, not as concrete human activity, not as a 
practical cxorciso, not suhjectivalyd' It is this defect of materia- 
lism, says Marx, further, which explains why Feuerbaob, in Ida 
* hV*, \%l II, IK Ml umi V<U. X, pp, 
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book on iho ISssenre of Chmtmuiiii, ref^mrdn only thoorotieal 
activity as j^enuinoly Ituman activity. In oilier \vcn*clH, Finicr- 
bacb emphasiseH the view that our otto coi^tmen m\ olijrot nolidy 
by exposing itself to the action of that object r' but Mnrx says 
that our ego cognises an object by reacting upon it , Marx's 
view is absolutely sound* As Fatmt said: ‘Mn the beginning 
was the Deed/' No doubt, in defence of Feuerhiudi we iiifif 
point out that, even in the process of our action upon objects, 
wo only know thoir qualities in proportion as they, in their 
turn, act on us. In both eases, thonglii is preceded by kciihii- 
tion ; in both oasoH, wo begin by becoming aware of iho 
qxraliticH of objects, and not until after that do wo tliink about 
them. Marx never denied this. For him, wbat was at Issue 
was, not the undoniable fact that sensation precedes thought, 
but the fact that man is led to thought mainly by the sensations 
which he experiences in the course of his own action on the 
outer world. Since this action on the outer world is forced 
on him by the struggle for existence, the theory of (‘ogniUon 
is, in Marx’s philosophical outlook, intimately connectcnl with 
his materialist conception of history. It was with good reaHon 
that this same thinker who had formulated in opposition to 
Feuerbach the thesis we have just boon discusHing, xvrote in 
the first volume of Gapdal : “By acting on niiture outgirla 
himself, and changing it, man changes his own nature*** ^Plio 
innermost significance of this utterance is only dis<»loaed In 
the light of the theory of cognition formulated by Miirx. Wa 
shall see hy-and-by how admirably tliat theory is conlirmad 
by the history of civilisation, and also by linguistic scnonce. It 
must, however, be admitted that M'arxM theory of cognition is 

* ‘Thought,” says Feuerbach *‘18 ptecciknl by bung; bf‘fcrc thfiikiiig % 

quality, you fed it.” — Worh, Vul 11 p. 2riB. 
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derived from Feuerbach's. If you like, we ciut oven say 
tbal. siriotly s|ieakiug, it is Feucrbach'B theory, hrilliautly 
rectiiieii and given a |irofauuder meaning by 

Lei mci adil* iti passing* that this brilliant rectification wan 
suggOHied by the spirit of tlie time. The inclination to contem- 
pkto tbe action ami reaction between the object and tlm subject 
|.»rnnc.rily from tbo point of view of the active part played by 
the subject, was tho reflescion of the state of mind whicli 
animated society in tbo days wdien Marx and Ihigok were 
forminii tbcnr outlook on the univerHcd^ The revolution of 1818 
was close at hand. 


nr 

The ibeory of the unity of subject and object, of thought 
and being, Feuerhaclds theory as well as that of Marx and 
Ungels, w'as also tlie theory of the most eminent materialists of 
the Boventeenth and eighkmth coniurios. 

I Imve pointed out elsewhere^ that Ijamottrio and Diderot 
had reached, by difYoront roads, a conception of the univorso 
wdiich must bo regarded as a variety of Hpino^asm, that is to 
say a Spinozism freetl from the theological lumber wdiich 
disfigured it. I could easily show that, as regards the unity of 
Btjbjoct and object, Hobbes is also closely akin in bis outlook to 
Spinoza. But this would take us too far afield. Besides, that 
matter does not now concern us. It will probably bo of more 
interest to our readers if I go on to show that every naturalist 
who studios the (luestion of the relatiouB between thought and 
being necessarily adopts the theory of their unity which was 
onunoiatod by Feuerbach. 

When Huxley wrote, ‘‘Surely no one who is cognisant of 


Bee iiiy article, IhrmtOu %ml Matmalimi (l%khan<n' UVfet, VcL XI.) 
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the huM of iho ease now-a-duys, ilouht« that the mote of 
|)sycholo|:fy lio io tho |»liysioIoi^y of the norvoiw Wh«t 

wo call the operftt.ioni; of tho mind aro fintofions of the lirain/'* 
ho was Miying exactly tho same ihinii m hVnorhiwdn Tho 
()uly ditferonco was that, hin position was far low cicmriy 
thought out, and that was why his outlook inclined towards 
tho philosopldfal Bcoptioism of Ilmno* 

In like manner, Haoekers monism, tho dootrino wliieh liiw 
made bo much noise in the world, is nothing I)nt» a nmkiriiiliat 
doctrine, at bottom closely akin to heuerbiudds teaching m to 
tho unity of subject and objects But Haeckel is very ill4.nfar- 
mod regarding tho history of materialism, and that is why he 
thinks it necessary to attack materialism for its **on6-Bicledriiss,’^ 
when he would have done better to study the materialist theory 
of cognition in the form given to it by Feuerbach and Marx, 
This would have saved him many errors and **nne-hided** 
opinions, which have been of considerable advantage to ibiwe 
who have attacked his philosophy 

Auguste Forel, in various writings, as for instance in the 
report Gekirn mid Seele (Brain and Mind), read at the Sixty^ 
Sixth Congress of German Naturalists and Medical Practitioners 
(Vienna, September 26, 1894), adopts a standpoint very close 
to that of modern materialism, the materialism of Feuerbach 
and Marx and EngelsJ* Here and there we find, not only that 
Forel expresses views markedly resembling those of Feuerbach, 
but also (which is even more striking) that he marshals hm 
arguments in exactly the same way* According to Forel, every 
day brings us new and convincing proofs that psyidinhtgv luni 

* Thme, 1879, p. 80. 

f See also the ^ird chapter of Foreks book, Lnmt d k 
Jiygiem et patlwlogie^ Paris, 1909. 
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Hie physiology of the brain are two tliiiereni w«ys of contemp- 
lating one ami the siune thing. Tho reader will not luwo 
forgottion that a few pages back I quoted from hhuorbach an 
almostmdeniical exprcHBi (in of opinion. 1 may hiipplement this 
by a further <|Uot{iiion from Feuerbach : “1 am a psychological 

object for mysoif, but a physiological object fen* another 
person.”*^ In Bum, Forefs main contention amounts to this, 
that consoiouHnesH is ‘*an internal reilox oi the activity of tho 
iiraiin’M Hero wo have a ptiroly materialist concoptfioin 

Tho idealists and tho Kantians of every kind and ahado 
ileclaro^ in answer to tho maierialiats, that wo liavo n<j direct 
knowledge of anything boyon<l tho psychical aspect of tho 
phenomena of which lh)rel and Feuerbach speak. Heholling 
had already fornuilaiod this objection in an OKtremoly vivid 
way. Ho said : **Tho mind will always roinain an island 
which can only bo reached from the ocean of matter by 
making a jump,’' Forel is well aware of this, but ho proves 
conclusively that Bcianco would bo iin])ossibIe unless wo were 
willing to transcend the limits of the ^hsland,’** ‘*Were it other- 
wise/’ ho writes, “no one would ever get beyond the psychology 
of his own bidijectivism, and he would bo compelled to doubt 
tho existence of the outer world, including the existence of 
other human beings/’ i But such doubts are abstird.^'^ 
**Oonclii«ioiiH drawn by analogy, applied induction in tho natmal 
and physical sciences, a comparison of the experience derived 
from our live eenses-^all these prove the existence of the 
outer world and also the existence of like beings to ourselves 
and the existence of their psychology. In the same way, they 


♦ inrh, Vol. 11. pp. S48-S4U. 

f I)k FMgMtm der Amemfh etc,, Munich, U^U, p, 7, 

t Mid., pp. 7 atid 8, 
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alirrw im tlmfe c^'ntpjiraflvr of tiiiirtials* ami fiimily 

mir own wonW be iucrjrnp'i’elt*'n'i;-ul>lo to iiii iincl full 

of eofitfi'dietloiii if wo tried to eonakler it otil of relation 
■with llio aolivliy of our bruin ; it woulrb above alb conflict 
with 111© law of the consorvaticm of imorgy/"' 

Foiierbacb h not content to reifiater the eoi^fcm«'liolknw 
in which fchoao who nu'odiaio the materialist oiillook are 
neecstiarily involved ; he goes on to show by what roiul the 
idealistH roach thoir Ho nays : am *1^ tor myself 

and others. Bui only as a Honsihlo Itliai is to say 

a material) bohig* am I thin. Almtraci reason istilnfcH ilm 
oxiHtenoo-by- itself as Buhstanccs atom* tbuL Thni inuliy 
tha link betwoon oxistenccdiy-iteolf and cxinf cnce-for-anolhor 
seems to it so arbitrary. Pure thought %vitlunii sonsuiil ties, 
is thought without any links. I This exirotnedy important 
remark is connected with an analysis of that process of 
abstraction which gave birth to the Ilogelian logic m an 
ontological doctrine.} 

If Peuerbacli had had access to tha information made 
available by modern ethnology, ho might have added that, 
historically speaking, philosophical idealism is derived from 
the animism of primitive races. This has been pointed out by 
Tylor and some of the historians of philosopliy aro beginning 
to take the fact into account, H although for the moment rather 

Mid, 

t Vol. TI, p. H22. 

t “HegeFs ‘absolute spirit’ is uotluug other than abstmet Hpirit is ilatctl ftmn 
itself, the so-called ultimate spirit ; just as the Infhdtc Bfijjg of thcolofj m 
nothing other than abstract ultimate Being.” Works V«l B, p. 24Jh 

§ PrlmUhe Odtmr, 1871 , Chaptors Xl-XVB. 

5 Of T. Gomperz, Len Pemmim de M (fret*$ ‘translated friiin the ikmnm by 
A. Eeymond, Xiausanne, 1905, pp. 414-415. 
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as a curious observation than as a fact endowed with considerable 
theoretical importance. I may, in this connection, allude to a 
really remiirkable Hash of insight on Feuerbaolds part. 
wrote : **The concept of the object is, primarily, nothing else 
than the concept of another ogo. Thus in childhood everyone 
ooneeivas external objects m beings which act freely and 
arbitrarily. Tliat is why the idea of the object is usually born 
out of tile idea of another ego contraposed to one’s own/' 

Fouerbach’s train of reasoning as concerns those matters 
was w^elhknown to Marx and Ihugels. Not only did they give 
dose attention to Feuerbach’s ar^nmuvnts, but there is no doubt 
that their own views wore greatly influenced thereby. If, 
afterwards, Engels showed the most profound contornpt for 
Gorman philosophy snbseqtiont to Feuerbach, that was because, 
ill his opinion, the later German philosophers had only furbi- 
shed up the old philosophical errors which Feuerbach had 
refuted. In truth, this was what had happened. Not one of 
the modem critics of materialism has brought forward an 
argument which had not already been undermined, either by 
Feuerbach himself or, before him, by the French materialists.^*^ 
But to the critics of Marx, to Eduard Bernstein, Conrad Bchmidt, 
Benedetto Croce and others, the ‘^pitiful eclectic broth*' of 
latter-day German philosophy seemed an entirely new dish. 
It was upon this that they nourished themselves ; and, seeing 
that Engels regarded it as unworthy of attention, they fancied 
that he wm ‘‘evading” the examination of arguments which 
ha had long since analysed and declared to be valueless. This 
is an old, old story, perpetually renewed. You will never 
1)0 able to persuade the rats that the oat is not much stronger 
than the lion. 

3 
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While we thus have to ivco^'niHe that there is a plrikirt; 
resemblance, and in some roapocta an identify, between the 
conceptions of Fouorbttcb and thoae of Ford, if i-* neeessaiy 
to insist that, altliongh Korol ia nniob more fnllv informed 
concerning the data of natural mdoncn, Iniiierbiieh lakes the 
lead in matters philoHophicnl. Kurd nmbo« msHlnlo's which 
you will not find in Ft'uorbach. Fond speakH ut his Iheory 
as the psycho-physiological theory of identity.* We need nut 
raise any objection to this, since all tormiiudogy is convent iminl. 
But, since the theory of identity was formetly the fuuiididiun 
of a rigidly idealist pldlosuphy, Kond would hnvi' done well 
to term his doctrine, frankly ami boldly, a inidcrmliHt one. 
However, it is plain that ho is still aniinnted by rerfain 
prejudices against materialism, and that ia why lie has choaen 
another name. It is therefore necessary to recall that identity, 
in the sense in which Ford uses the word, Inw nolliing in 
common with identity in the idealist sense. 

The critics of Marx are unaware of this. In his polemic 
against myself, Conrad Schmidt declares that the niaterialiats 
hold the idealist doctrine of identity. As an actual fact, 
materialism recognises the unity of subject and object, hut 
not their identity. Feuerbach himself put this very clearly. 

According to Feuerbach, the unity of subject and object, 
of thought and being, has no meaning unless man is taken as 
the foundation of this unity. That formulation Ins still a 
certain humanist flavour, and few of those who have studied 
Feuerbach have thought it necessary to devote serious oonsi- 
deration to the precise manner in which man serves m tlie 
foundation of the unity of the above-mentioned opposites. 

• See his article entitled I>ui PiiiieJto-phy»ttilf>yl»e‘h» nt» 

wUnemhaftUohM PostvHat, in the collection IloaenWml, I<eli»dg UHMt, 

Part I, pp. 11-18?. 
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ilere is what Fotterbach means by it : *‘Only ‘where thoiigiifc 
is not a subject for itself, but the predicate of a real [material i 
being, is it not detached from boing.’’'** Now what are tiie 
phiiosopiucal systoms in which thought is **a subject for itself, 
that is to say, something independent of the Isociily oxistoitce 
of the thinking individual? .Obviously, idealist Hysiems. 
Idealists begin hyTtransforming thought into a self-governing 
entity indepoTident of the man, into a “subject for itself,” and 
then they declare that in this entity (precisely because it lias 
a distinct existence, independent of matter) is resolved the 
contradiction between being and thought J' In fact, tiie con- 
tradiction is resolved there, for what is this entity ? It is 
thought ; and thought has au entirely inde))endent existence, 
4 iccording to the idealists. But such a solution of the contra- 
diction is purely formal. It is achieved, as 1 have already 
pointed out, only by sui)]>rcssing one of the oiements of the 
contradiction, by suppressing the being tiiat is independent of 
thought. Being is represented as a simple property of thought ; 
and when wo say that this or that object exists, we mean, If 
wo are idealists, nothing more than that it exists in our thought. 
Such, for instance, was Rehelling’s view of the matter. For 
him, thought was the absolute jirinciple from which the real 
world, that is to say nature and “ultimate” spirit, necessarily 
proceeded, Bui Imw ? What does the existence of the real 
world mean ? To an idealist, it means nothing more than 
existence in thought, For Schelling, the universe was only 
the self-contemplation of absolute spirit, Hegel took the same 
view. Blit Feuerbach was not satisfied with such purely formal 
solution of the contradiction between thought and being. He 
showed that there is not and cannot be thought independent 


¥oL !!. p, 84u. 
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of mini* that is lo nav n^tlependent of tha real, omteritil hmnaii 
being. Thought is an aefcivity of the braifu and *'‘thci hniin m 
only an organ of thought in so far as it is coniieot#c! with a 
luiman head and a human hody/'^' 

We now see wliat Feuerbach means whan ho says that nmii 
is the foundation of the unity of being and Ihouglit. Him b 
this in the sense that ho himself is nothing else than a material 
Wmg endowed with the faculty of thought. But if h© is such 
n being, it is obvious that neither of the elemenits of th# 
contradiction need be suppressed in him : neitlter toing, nor 
thought; neither matter, nor mind ; neither subject* nor object. 
They are united in him as in a subjoct-ohjeci. ** I am and I 
think . . . solely as a subject-object, says Feuerbach. 

Being does nob mean “existence in thought/' In tins respect* 
Feuerbach’s philosophy is far clearer than that of Joseph 
Diet2:gen. “Proof that a thing exists/’ says Feuerbach, “is proof 
that it does not exist solely in thought// Thin is ahHolutely 
correct. But that means that tho unity of thought ami being 
does not, and cannot possibly, signify their identity. 

Here we reach one of the most important of the cluinie- 
teristios which distinguish materialism from idealism. 

IV 

When we say that for a few years Marx and Kngels ware 
disciples of Feuerbach, this is sometimes taken as implyirig 
that in course of time their outlook on the imiverse undc^rwsnt 
such changes as to become completely different from that of 
Feuerbach, K. Diehl holds such a view. He thinks that there 
is a great tendency to exaggerate the influence ©xercisecl by 

Yol, B, pp. 
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Ftnierbaeh on Starx. Tins is a fjrave error. Even after tliey 
had ceased to he followers of Eenerhach, iVfarx and Engels 
oontinned to share many of his plnlosophieal views. We see 
this plainly in Marx's Thm\H o)t Ftnierimch. Here none of the 
fundamental ideas of Feuerbach's ]>hiloRd])hy are refuted. Marx 
is content to amend them, and to demand that these ideas 
should bo applied more consistently than they were applied 
by Fouer!>aoli to the interpretation of the reality which environs 
man, and, in espocial, to the interpretation of man's own 
activities. **It is not thouj^ht which determines heinff, hut 
f)ain,sf which clatormines thou^iht.” This idea, which mulerlies 
the whole of Feuerbach's philosophy, hecome for Marx and 
Engels the fotmdation of the materialist interpretation of 
history. The materialism of ^farx aiul Ihigels is far more fully 
elaborated than was the materialism of Fe\ierhaeh ; hut the 
matorialiflfe views of i\Iarx and Engels have been elaborated it) 
the direction indicated by the inner logic of Feuerbach’s 
philosophy. That is why these views, and especially their 
philosophical aspect, can never become perfectly clear except 
for those who have taken the trouble to learn how large a part 
of the philosophy of Feuerbach has been incorporated into the 
general outlook of the founders of scientific socialism. If yoti 
come across any one who tries to provide a *‘new philosophical 
foundation’' for historical materialism, you may he sure that 
in tins particular respect there must he great gaps in his 
knowledge, however well-informed he may he in other respects. 

Well, I will leave those profound thinkers to their task* 
and proceed with my own. In the tlurd of his ThwH 
Ffmrhaeh, Marx approaohocl the most difficult all the 
problems with which ho had to deal in the domain of the 
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Insiorioal practiee of mint aoiiHidemI as a Brnuil kniig, 
lifobiamH he %vaH to solve with the aid of Feiterhacli'n soiinil 
idea of the unity of suhieet and object. This ibesk ruiin im 
follows ; *'The materialisi doctrine according U> whicb tnen 

are the product of circmnstancoB and educalicm .fails t4) take 

into aoeouiifc the fact that circnunstances are incatificd by iiien, 
and that the educator must himself be cHlucated,** As nmm in 
this problem has been solved, tltc 'kecreF" of the malcriiilist 
conception of history has boon diseoverad. I'^ouerbacsh, however* 
was unable to solve the prohlom. In tlio domain of lilstory he 
remained ati idealist,^'* like tlm i*k'cvnch mat aria lists of the 
eighteenth century, with wdiom moroovc'r his luul nuiny other 
characteristics in common, ilero Marx and Ihsgcds bad 
to build anew, making use of the theoretical materials tliai 
had up till then been accumulated liy Htudents of social scitaica* 
and in especial by the French historians of the BcHtondiim 
period. Htill, in this res}>ect likewise, Feucrhacids phiIosn|b> 
supplied them with a number <d valuahh' |ndnf(*rs. Mtu'o 
especially, Feuorbacli had said : '‘Art, religion, philostiphy ami 
science are only manifestations or revelations of the human 
essence.”* It follow^s that we must seek in the *Tuiman 
essence” the explanation of ail the ideologies, this meaning tlmi 
the evolution of these latter is conditioned by the evolution of 
the “human essence.” Ihit what is the “human essenoe ?” To 
this question Feuerbach replies : “The human essence can 
only be found in the community, in the unity of man with 
man.’^l The answer is extremely vague, and hew wc have 
reached the limit which Feuerbach was never able to 
transoendd^ Now, it is only when that limit hiii been 

" WVM ^0l, II, p. S44. 
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trimseetidecl tliafc wo enter the domain of the materialist 
oonco|)tioii of history we owe to Marx and Engels* That 
eoncepiion discloses to ns tho eanses which, in the course of 
hnman evolution, determine, ‘*the conunnnity, the unity 

man with man,’’ that is to say, determine the nuitual 
relations which hind man to man. This limit, this boundary, 
serves not merely to separate Marx from Eeuerhach, but 
also to show how close the two thinkers were one to tin? 
other. 

Tu tho sixth of the Thmen on f^^euerbaeh, wo road that the 
human essence is the totality of social relations. Tho definition 
is much more precise than Fetierhach’s ; but it Hcrves likewise 
to show more clearly than anything else how cIoho are the ties 
hetweett tho Marxian outlook on tho world and tho Feuerbach i an 
philosophy. 

Wlnm Marx penned this thesis ho %vaH already aware, not 
only of the direction in which tho solution of the problem was 
to bo sought, but also of tho solution itself, In his OriMcisfn^ 
of iroifoVfi Philosophy of Right, he had shown that the relations 
of men ifi society, “legal relations, as well as tho forms assumed 
by tho State, cannot bo explained by themselves, nor yot by 
what is called tho general evolution of the human mind ; but 
!uwe their roots in tho material conditions of existence, which 
1 logoi, following tho example of tho English and French 
oightoonth-contury writers, called in their, totality, 'civil 
society' ; that tho anatomy of civil Hocioiy must bo sought for 
in its economic structure/' 

All that remained wag to explain the origin and evolution 
of “economic atruefeuro/' and then we should have a full solution 
of the problem which materialism had boon vainly trying to 
solve for centurieg. This is the explanation that ms given by 
Marx and Engels. 
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Obviously when I speak of a Ml soltifcioin of ihh 
problem, 1 mean no more than its general, its iilgehraifiil 
solution, for which materialism had been vainly seeking. When 
I speak of a full solution, I do not mean the arithmeiie of soeiti! 
evolution, but its algebra ; I do not mean an explanation of 
the causes of the various phenomena, but an expliiimlion of 
the way in which we must set to work in order to discover these 
causes. This means that the value of the materialist ootmeplion 
of history is primarily mothodological. Kngels understood thin 
perfectly well when he wrote : “What wo want is not so much 
crude results, as study ; results amount to nofchittg if they are 
taken by themselves and apart from tlic evolution wlueh ban 
led to them*”^ But this is precisely what Marx’s erities (may 
God forgive them, as the phrase runs) for the most part fail 
understand. Still worse, some of his disciples fail to under- 
stand it. Michel Angelo said of liimself : “]\Iy teacliing will 

procreate a great number of ignoramuses.” Unforfunalely tins 
phophecy was fulfilled. Now-a-days it is J^Iarx’s teaching which 
is procreating ignoramuses. Of course that is not the fault of 
Marx, but of those who utter so many follies in his name. 
If such follies are to be avoided, we must gain a true mitier- 
' standing of the methodological value of historical materialisnu 

V 

One of the supreme merits of Marx and Engels in tliis 
matter of materialism is that they elaborated a sound metliOiL 
When Feuerbach concentrated all his efforts upon the struggle 
against the speculative element in IlegeFs philosophy, ha faikd 
to appreciate and make use of the dialectical clemint* lie 
declared : “The true dialectic is nowise .a dialoguo of the solitary 
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thinker with himself, it is a dialogue between the ego and the 
ki/'* But, first of ail, in IlegeFB writings, dialectic did not 
signify **a dialogue of the solitary thinker with himself'’ : and, 
secondly, B^’enerbach’s remark is no more than a definition of 
the starting-point of philosophy, and fails to grasp the method 
of philosophy. This gap was filled in by Marx and Blngeis, 
who understood that it would ho a mistake, when criticising 
ilegel’s speculative philosophy, to ignore his dialectic. Some 
critics have declared that, duritig the years that immediately 
followed his breaking away from idealism, Marx, too, turned a 
cold shoulder on dialectic. Although at the first glance there 
may seem to bo good grounds for such an opinion, it is eon* 
trovorted by the beforo-montioned fact that in the “Deutsch- 
BVanzosischo dahrbuc.hor'’’ Blngols was already trenting the 
method as the very soul of the new system.! 

In nnj case, the second part of the Mmre de hi plulomphie 
makc,s it perfectly clear that Marx, at the time of his controversy 
with Proudhon, was well aware of the value of the dialectical 
tnethod and knew how to turn it to good account. In this 
controversy, the victory of Marx over Proudhon wuis that of a 
man who knew how to think dialectically over a man who had 
never grasped the essence of dialectic, but was trying, none-the- 
lesa, to apply the dialectical method to tlie analysis of capitalist 
society. This same second part of tlie Misere (h la phllnsi^inilr 
shows that dialectic, which in Hegel Iiad a purely idealist 
character, and in Proudhon^s hands (so far as Proudhon had 
assimilated it) ha<l remained icicalist, had been placed by Marx 
-on a materialist foundation. 

• miKp. am. 

f Knuek wa!< Ilia wrhirii^ hln |mmmal aUmc but (Jt'ths'Muitkmk 

all tlicfto w!io filianHl b!« vkws. *‘UV must /’hr naid. Thrrr eim be 
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Bubseqitetit^ t describing bh nmterialisti f}i»lec*ti<% .Marx 
wrote : **For liegeb the tliongbfc process (wbieh lie 
transforms into an independent Huhject, giving to it ilie mime 
of 'ideal is the demiurge Icreatorl of the real ; and for tiitii the 
real is only the mitwnrd manifestation of the idea. In my 
view, on the other hand, the ideal is nothing other Ilian the 
material when it has been transposed and transliitod iiiHicIo the 
human head/’* This description implies full agwiiient with 
Feuerbach : first of all, as regards the opinion mmmnhm 
Hegel’s **idea’’ ; and secondly, as concerns tho relation hetween 
thought and being. Only one convinced of the Houiidness of 
the basic principle of Fcmerhaclfs philosophy, only one who 
lield that it is not thought w'hich determines being, hut being 
which determines thought, was competent to turn tlio Hegelian 
dialectic upside down, so that hence- forward it should shun! 
upon its feet instead of upon its head.! 

Many people confound dialectic with tho theory «>f inohitiorn 
Dialectic is, in fact, a theory of evoluiioiu But it differs 
profoundly from the vulgar theory of evolution, which is Imsad 
substantially upon tho principle that neither in nature nor in 
history do sudden changes occur, and that all ciuuigcH taking 
place in the world occur gradually. Hegel had already shown 
that, understood in such a sense, the theory of evolution was 
inconsistent and absurd. 

“The ordinary notion of the ajipcaranco or disappearanco of 
anything, is the notion of a gradual appearance or diBappeiiranoti, 
Nevertheless, there are transformations of being which sire noti 
only changes from one quality to another, but also ehangis from 
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the qiiaatitaiive to the qualitative/’' Thiin there occurs a 
ehauge which loads to the Biibstitution of one phenomenon for 
another, and involves a breach of continuity. Now, every time 
that there is a breach of cantinuity, there occurs a sudden 
change in the course of evohition, ilegol goes on to show by 
numerous examples how often such sudden changes occur in 
nature and in history, and he exposes the absurd mistake whicli 
underlies the vulgar theory of evolution. ‘‘Underlying the 
theory of graduahiesK,” ho says, “is the idea that -which makes 
its apiKMiranco already exists efTeotively, and one remains 
imiiorcoptihlo hacaiwo it is so very small. In like manner, when 
we speak of the gradual disappearance of a phenomenon, wo 
imagine that this {lisappearance is an aceomidishod fact, and that 
tlto phenomenon which takes the place of the antecedent one 
already exists, but that neither the one nor the other is as yet 

perceptible fn this way, however, we are really suppressing 

all understanding of appeauinco and disappearance To 

explain the appeauinco or disappearance of a given phenomenon 
by the gradualness of the transformation is absurdly tautological, 
for it implies that we consider as having already appoareil or 
disappeared, that which is actually in course of appearing or 
disappearing/' ! 

Marx and Engels whole-heartedly adopted this dialectical 
view of Hegors m to the inevitability of jumps in the process 
of evolution, llngels developed it in a detailed fashion in lik 
controversy with I hdndtig, and hero ho “set it on its foot/’ that 
is to say, ho phmad it on n materialist foundation. 

Thus he showed that the passage from one form of emergy 

^ II dtr 'Nan nUxng. 1H12 VoL I. p. SIX 
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to another could only occur siuldenlyp^ lie sought in uiorlcrn 
cluuxiistry a confirmation of the dialectical theory of the 
transformation of quantity into qtmlity* Rpeaking generally* 
he considered that the laws of dialectical thought were eonfirinod 
by the dialectical properties of being. Hero, as usual, heing 
conditions thought. 

I do not propose, here, to undertake a more deiaike! 
characterisation of dialectical materialism ; and as regards its 
relations with what may be called elementary logic and elemen- 
tary mathematics, I shall bo content to refer the reader to the 
preface to my translation of the essay on Lmftria Fein'ilnirkr 
But I may remind the reader that the evolutiotiary iheor^ 
which has been dominant in biology for the last twenty years, 
the theory according to which evolution has been exclusivel) 
the outcome of gradual modifications, has hegtin to lose grouiul. 
In this matter, the work of Armand Gatitier and that of Hugo 
de Vries would appear to ho epoch-making. Rufllee if in miy 
that De Vries’s theory of mutations is a theory that ilie origin 
of species has occurred by sudden ehangos. (Bee 1> Vries's 
work in two volumes, Die Mu tationstk eerie, Leipzig, IDOL 1903 ; 
his report, Di>e Mutationen mul die Mutatiompermieu lud tier 
EiiUtehunp dev AHen, Leipzig, 1901 ; and the (lennan fraufik- 
tion of hia lectures delivered at the University of California, 
Arten und VarietaUn und Hire BnUtehmm dureh tlm Muhiiimu 
Berlin, 1906.)"^ 

In the opinion of this famous naturalist, the weak point in 
Darwin’s theory as to the origin of spcicias is preeisely lihiH, 
that according to it the origin of species could be r%td;nncd 
by gradual changes.! Extremely interesting too, imuI perfectly 


* see the appf'Uix io the pment vchwu\ UhtheUe am! 
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Houiid. is Be Vries s remark that the theory of gradual changes, 
which has haem dominant in the doctrine of the origin of species, 
has exerted an unfavourable iniiuence ui>on the exponmantal 
study of matters hearing on this questiom* 

I may add that, in modern biological circlos, and ©8peoiali> 
among the neo-rjamarckiano, there has boon a rapid spread ot 
the theory of * ‘animated matter/' the view that matter in 
general, and especially all the matter of which organised beings 
consiHl, poHsessos a certain degree of sensibility. This doctrine, 
whi<‘h some regard as directly opposed to materialism (see, for 
imkinm, Der heHtige Hiniul der DanohiHchen Frntje^ by B. H* 
France, Leipzig 1907), is really, when properly understood, 
only a translation into modern biological language of Fouer* 
hacl/s materialist doctrine concerning the unity of being and 
thought, of object and subject. 1 There can bo no doubt that 
I\Iarx and PlngeLs would have been keenly interested in tins 
trend of contemporary natural science, though it is as yet far 
too little elaborated. 

Alexander Herzen was right in saying that Hegel’s philo- 
Ht)phy. although regarded by many as essentially conservative, 
was in truth an algebra of revolution.! But in Hegel this 
algebra *wa8 left without application to the burning questiDni> 
of practical life. The predominance of the speculative element 
necessarily gave the philosophy of this great idealist a conserva- 
tive treiuL It is altogether different with the materialist 
philosophy of Marx* Hero revolutionary algebra manifesth 
itself to all the invincible strength of its dialectical method* 

* p* 42L 

f Te Ptty notWaf of Spin<r/ 4 U it not bo fnrgollon Ibat luimy of the 
French niafcfsriallsts ot the eightemth oentary were inoUneti to adopt a theory 
of 'mimated amfcfcerd* 
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Alarx wrote : “In its mystiliod fomi, clialecfeie lieci:uiui thf> 
fashion in Germany, because it seemed to elucidate tlio rxisiiuM 
state of aflairs. In its rational form, it is a scandal and iin abo- 
mination to the bourgcoisio and its doctrinaire spokcBmen, 
booaitse, while supplying a positive undorstanding of tho existing 
state of things, it at the same time furnisheH mi imderstanding of 
the negation of that state of things, and enables ua to rocognise 
that that state of things will onovitably break up ; it i« an 
abomination to them because it regards ovary historically 
developed social form as in fluid movement, as transient ; bcieaime 
it lets nothing overawe it, but is in its very nature critic*al and 
revolutionary/’^^ 

If we consider dialectical matorialiBin from the oulltudi of 
Eussian literature, we may say that this dialectic was the first 
to supply a method competent to solve the problem of tite 
rational character of all that exists, a question which hud so 
greatly troubled our brilliant thinker Belinsky,! Noticing hut 
the dialectical method of Marx applied to the study of Bttssian 
life has been able to show how much reality and how iinich 
seeming there was in this latter, 

IV 

Turning now to consider the materialist comopikm of history, 
our first difficulty is, as mo foresaw, how wo arc to asctirtirin 

the true causes of the development of social relations, W© 
know already that the “anatomy of civil society'’ is cktermiiied 
by its economic structure. But by what is lids oeonomie 
structure itself determined ? 

Marx’s answer ran as follows : “In the social proiiuctkin 

See the preface to Marx's b«>ok, ZiJ^r Kritlk ikr jmliikfkm {hkommn\ 
t See my article Bdimhij md MMhml la tliti ©cllietkm fmmip 

Ymrs. [Works, Yol X.] 



which human beings carry on, they enter into definite relations, 
which are determined, that is to say, independent of their will 
“productive relations which (*t)rres]mn(l to a definite evohi* 
iionary phase of the material forces of ]>roduction. The totality 
of those productive relations forms the economic structure of 
society, tlie real basis upon whicli a legal and political super- 
stniettire develops/’* 

IMarx’s answer thus rotluca^s the whole prohiem of the deve- 
lopment of economic structure to the problem of the causes that 
dtdjcu’mine the evolution of the productive forces of society. In 
ihiK laitor form, the prohiem is iirimarily solved with reference 
to the nature of the geographical environment. 

ilcgel, in his Philo'^ophif of J/i.s’/er//, had already <irawn 
?dtention to the importance of the '‘geographical basis of 
univorsal history.’’ But since, in his view, the ultimate cause 
of all evolution was the idea, and since he referred only in 
passing and reluctantly, as concorns matters of secondary 
importance, to the materialist explariation of phenomena, it 
was impossible that the thoroughly Bound idea ho entertained 
as to the groat significance of geographical environment should 
bear fruit. The supremely important conclusions of this theory 
could only be drawn to the materialist Marx.l The properties 
of the geographical environment determine the character, not 
only of the natural products with which man satistios his 
wants, but also of th© objects which man himself produces 
in order to satisfy these wants. Where there were no metals, 
aboriginal tribes could not, unaided, get beyond the limits of 
what is termad the Htono Age, In like manner, if primitive 
fishers and primitive hunters were to pass on to th© stag© of 

* Prciii I'Ik* irntfare tw tht^iwscoiid {Imnm edition of Ikm 

f Ilk im!k mr Leipy^ig, p, Ml. 
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cattle-breeding and that of agricultnr©, snifeable geographical 
conditions were requisite, a suitable fauna ami Horn* Lewis 
Morgan has shown that the romarkabie difforenc© between ilu'* 
social evolution of the New World and that of the Old, ts? 
be explained by the lack in the New World of animak cmpfihh^ 
of being domesticated, and by the differenoos between the lien a 
of the New World and the Old/'* 

Writing of the redskins of North America, Waitz says : **The> 
have no domesticated animals* This is extremely important, 
for it is the [irincipal reason why they have remaiiUKl at Bueh 
a low stage of devolopmOut-’M Kchweinfurth relates that in 
Africa, when a region is overcrowded, part of the pnpulal nni 
emigrates and there-upon changes its mode of life in aecordaner 
with the geographical environment : '^Tribes wdtiesh Iihvc* 
hitherto been engaged in agriculture will take to hunting, and 
tribes which have lived by cattle-breeding will turn to 
agriculture.” I Schweinfurth also points out that the inhalutanih 
of a region which, like much of Central Africa, is rich in irmn 
naturally take to smelting and to making iron weapons 
and tools. 55 

Nor is this alL Already in the lowest stages of senna I 
evolution, tribes enter into relation one tvith another, tiiuiually 
exchanging some of their products. The result is an enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of their geographical environment, and 
that in its turn has an effect upon the evolution of the prtKlucfeivo 

Hec Amimt Sonet if. 

•j* As 1 have already pointed out, in this matter Fmierl^clt did not adtuiicc 
beyond Hegel. 
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forces in each of the tribes, quiokeming this evolution. It will 
readily bo understood that the case with which such relations 
beoomo ostahlishod and developed depends also upon the 
characteristics of the googra}dncal environment. Hegel said 
that seas and rivers bring men closer together, whereas moun- 
tains keep them apart. Though this is true, the seas only 
bring men closer together when the development of the forces 
of production has already attained a tolerably high level. As 
long as that level is low, tlio sea ( as Batzel rightly points out ) 
is a groat hindrance to intercourse between the races which 
it separates. Ilowovcr this may be, it is certain that the more 
variable the properties of the geographical environment, the 
more favourable they are to the development of the forces of 
production. Marx writes : **It is not the absolute fertility of 
the soil but the multifariousness of its natural products which 
constitutes the natural foundation of the social division of 
labour, and, by changing the natural conditions of his environ- 
ment, spurs man on to multiply his own needs, capaoitiest means 
of lal)our, and methods of labour.’'! Using almost the same 
terms as Marx, Eatisol says ; **The most important thing is, 
not that there is a greater facility in procuring food, but that 
certain inclinations, certain habits and, finally, certain wants 
are awakened in man.'’[ 

Thus the peculiarities of the geographical environment 
determine the evolution of the forces of production, and this, 
in its turn, cloterminos the develoiunont of economic forces and, 
therefore, the dovolopmont of all the other social relations. 
Marx explains the matter in the following terms : **Th0 social 
relations which the producers enter into one with another, the 

Htuttgart, 1882, p, 29. 

f fdpitah Y«L h uew traiwlatien, 1928, p, 557. 
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conditions of thoir reciprocal activities, and liieir p:n'Mri|',n!i«“in 
in the totality of production, differ in aecordance with diiTereiieoft 
in tlio character of the forces of production. The inveiilirui of 
a new weapon, the firo-arro, nocessarily modified Iho wliok 
internal organisation of an army, the relations within win wo 
scope individuals form an army^tho relations which tniikc of 
it an organised whole. Necessarily, too, this inviiition modified 
the relations botweon different 

To mako this explanation more convincing, I will give 
another instance. The Masai, in oasiorn cciualorial Ifricfi, 
do not take prisoiH'vs, give no quarter, the reason being that* 
as Eatr.ol points out, they arc pastoral jieople, so that t!io 
technical possibility of making uao of slave lahcnir has not 
arisen among them. But the Wakamba, who, thoii|‘!i nep‘!i- 
hours of the Masai, are agriculturist«, have a use for ^lave 
labour, and they, therefore, give quarter, take prisoners and 
make slaves of them. The appearance of slavery as an iristh 
tution thus presupposes that rlio social forces have reached a 
degree of development at which the exploitation of the lahoiir 
of prisoners has become possible.* But slavery in a relation 
of production whose appearance indicates the heginnings of 
class division in a society which has hitherto known, no other 
divisions than those of sex and ago. When slavery is in full 
bloom, it puts its stamp on the whole economy of the society 
in which it exists, and thereby upon all tlm other social 

* YoVker’kimle^ Yol. I, p. 88. — It mmt b© noted further, tliiU to make ulafes 
of conquered enemies is sometimes, in the early phasen of mieliil nvoliitlorn 
nothing more than the forcible incorporation of l>i«rHon« Iiit4 the wifii.1 
organiBation of the conctucMors, the prisoners rceeiving the wnue rights the 
conqrierors. In that case, them is no profit derivable ff*m the syrplii« lalifiiir 
of the prisoner, but merely a mutual ml vantage derimblo from follalKmilioo 
However, even this form of slavery presiip|)oseH the exist tmee of nficciic foMi 
of production and of a specifiic organisation of |>wdisctloa. 
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relations' — especially upon the political regime. However 
iliversified the Btatos of classical antiquity were in the 
matter of political regime, they all had this cbaracloristic in 
common, that every one of them was a political organisation 
eonccrnod to express and to defend the interostb of freemen 
alone. 


VII 

We now know that the dovelo])ment of the forces of pro- 
{luclion (which for its part, in the last resort, dotennineh tbo 
development of all social relations) itself primarily depends 
upon the peculiarities of the geographical environment. Jiut 
as soon as speeific social relations have come into exist oneo, 
tho>, in their turn, exercise a marked influen<‘e upon the 
development of the lorccs of production. Hence that which 
primarily was a consequence, becomeB in its tmn a cause ; 
hotw^eon the evolution of the forces of production, on the 
one hand, and the social regime, on tho other, there occurs a 
play of action and reaction wdiich assumes, at various epochs, 
tho most divergent forms. 

Nor must we fail to note that the state of tho forces of 
production determines, not only the internal relations existing 
within a given society, but also the external relations between 
this society and other societies. To each phase of the develop- 
ment of the forces of production there corresponds a detoiniinate 
character of armaments, of tho military art and, finally, of 
international kw--“or, to speak more accurately, of inter- 
social or inter-tribal law feustom]. Hunting tribes are not 
in a position to constitute large political organisations, were 
it only for the reason that owing to the low level attained by 
the forces of production, primitive hunters are compelled to 
undertake scattered efforts, each one for himself, in the search 
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for food, and therefore can only form tiny social groups. 
Bnt, the more widely these social groups aro tlL-pcnse-h 
each fighting for its own hand, the more inevitable is it 
that there shoukl occur sanguinary combats for the soitio- 
ment of disputes which, in a civilised society, could easily 
be settled by a magistrate. JSyro relates that, although 
various Australian tribes will meet for certain piirpc^ses 
in a particular place, these contacts are never of long duratimi 
Even before a shortage of food, or the need to return to tin* * * § ' 
chase, has obliged the Australian aborigines to part conijpany,. 
feuds begin among thorn, and si)OodiIy asButtic the iirtu>tutioi>>i 
of battles^’' Every one knows that such cordlictH may anso 
from very various causes. It is worth noting, however, that 
most travellers attribute them to economic causes. Wlmn 
Stanley asked some of the natives of equatorial Africa why 
they made war against neighbouring tribes, the answer : 
‘‘Some of our young men go into the woods to hunt game, 
and they are surprised by our neighbours ; tiion we go to them, 
and they come to fight us until one party is tired or is beaten A f 
Burton says much the same thing : “All African wars , . . 
are for one of two objects, cattledifting or kidnapping/'! BafeKCl 
believes that in New Zealand the chief cause of war between 
the natives has been the desire to eat human floRhJ As for 
the strong inclination which the indigens of New Zealand Imwe 
towards cannibalism, this is itself to be explained by the poverty 
of the New Zealand fauna/*^* 

Every one knows to how great an extent the outoomo of a 

* B. J. Byro, md aftlw tfihi?. Augfraiim Jmrmiks 

London, 1847, Vol 11, p, 24$. 
f Jn DarJmt Aftka^ 1890, YoL H, p. U2» 

X The Lake jRegwm of CefaralJ/rim, 1800, YoL 11, p, sca 

§ Volherhmdei Yol 1, p, 08. 
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war depends upon the equipment of the rival belligerents. But 
their equipment is determined by the condition of the forces of 
production, by economic conditions, by the social relations which 
have been built up upon the economic basis/" To say that these 
or those peoples or tribes have been conquered by other peoples 
or tribos, does not serve to explain why the social consequences 
of the subjugation are exactly what they are. The social 
eonsoquencos of the conquest of Gaul by the Romans were not 
the same as the results of the conquest of that country by the 
Germans. The social consequences of the conquest of England 
by the Normans wore very dilToront from those which resulted 
from the conquest of Russia !)y the Tartars. In all ihcBO cases 

** TIih s .Uniiiuhly C'sipl.uru* I ]>v in rhapt('r^ nf Iuh Anti-Dulirokf 

* tlcrofcpl to the aiuily^H oC the theory ot h»r(*o. — See /m/Z/rsu/r la guene. by 

Lieutenant -Goloaol llou^HCt, profesHorat the Higher Miht iry Academy. Paris, 
1001. The author of tliw hook expounding the vie\v‘< of General Bonnal, 
writ!'*? (p 4): ‘’The Hocial eomlithuH prevailing in any given epoch have a 
preiK)mlerating inllucnem not only on the military organi^atum of a nation, but 
also on chameter, tlm capabilities and the trends of its military men* 
(h«ii e rah of 1 1 V' ordinary stamp accept ungucstioningly the methods of action 
cuHtmnary in their tiay, use the familiar means and achieve successes or 
Husiam reverses according as circumstances are favourable or unfavourable. • . * 
Bui the great captains modify accepted methods and procedures in accordance 
with the promptings of their own genius.’* This is extremely intcrestingl It 
seems that they are “enlightened by a sort of divinatory instinct, transtorming 
ways and means in accordance with the laws ofasoeial evolution of which — 
alone In their day— they understaml I ho decisive effect and the repercussion cm 
the teehniqu*^ of their art.” This implios thar if wediseo^er the hidden tic 
Intwt'Cn “social evolution” and the economic development of society, we shall 
find a materialist explanation tor the most wnexpoHed and apparently 
nuacmmintable sueceascs in war. Koussoi himself is on the verge of giving 
mith an c*xplanat4cm. His historical sketch of the art of modern waifare, based 
on the unimblished papers of General Bonnal, elosely resembles what Kngols 
sets forth in the beforc-mentioned analysis. Sometimes there ia an absolute 
Identity of outlooks. 
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the difference depended in the last anaiysiR upon the cliftVrence 
between the economic regime of the subjugated society and that 
of the coruiuoring society. The liigher the development of 
the economic forces of a tribe or a natioin the hotter t!m chances 
this tribe or nation has of arming itself to carry on the struggle 
for existence effectively v’* 

Nevertheless, to this rule there arc numerous exceptions,, 
which must now he considered. When the dcvolopiuf/ui of 
the forces of production is at a very low level, the cliffcronco 
between tiio e(iuipmoni of tribes whicli are at dineront levidn 
of economic deveh)i)nuMit (for instance, a tribe of nomadic 
shepherds, on the one hand, and a tribe of settU'd agrictdturiHfs,. 
on the other) cannot bo so groat as it becomes at higher levtds 
of economic development. Eurthormoro, advance in economic 
development, exorcising a specific influence xipoi'i the character 
of a given nation, reduces the pugnacity of this latter, and 
some times does so to such an extent that il heeomeH umihb 
to put up a successful figlit against an oncuny ecnm)miraUy 
backward but more habituated to warfare. That is why wo 
frequently find that peaceful tribes of agriculturists are suh* 
jugated by warrior nations. Ratzol remarks that the most 
solid political organisms are formed by ^^simi-civiliHcd peoples,’* 
the reason being that in them two elemontH, the iijUmMihurc! 
and the pastoral, have been unified by eominostd*' Howtwer 
sound a generalisation this may bo, wo must not forget that in 
such oases (of which China gives an cxcelkni example) the oort* 
querors wdio are backward economically spiniking are by degrees 
subjected to the influence of those whom they have or>)iuu<u.vd 
but who are more advanced economically speaking* 

The geographical environment exorcises consulorablo infliumco, 


Vol^rhmde, p. 10. 
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not only on primitive tribes, but also on what aro called 
civilised nations, Marx wrote : J‘Tho need for the social 
control of a natural force, the need for economising it, appro- 
priating it on a largo scale, or taming it, the need for doing 
these things by the work of human hands, plays the most 
decisive part in the liistory of industry. Take as an instance, 
hydraulic works in hlgypt., Lombardy, Holland etc. Irrigation 
in India, Persia etc., is another instance. There, irn*g:i,tion by 
moans of artiheial canals not only supplies the soil with the 
wakn- indis|)onBahle to it, but also carries clown to it, in the 
shape of sediment from the lulls, mineral fertilisers. The secret 
of tlic flourisliing state of indtistry in Spain and Sicily under 
Arab rule was to ho fcuind in irrigation works.’’’*' 

The theory of the inlluenco which the geograph.ical environ- 
ment exerts upon the historical evolution of mankind has often 
boon reduced to a simple recognition of the direct inlluenco of 
climate upon man in society. It has boon supposed that, under 
the inlhicnco of one climate, a race becomes passionately devoted 
to liberty ; that under the influence of another climate, another 
race will become inclined to endure patiently the rule of a more 
or loss despotic sovereign ; that under the ixiiluenco of a third 
climate, yet another race will become superstitious, and will 
therefore accept the sway of a priesthood. Such, for example, 
wore the views hold by Buckle. i’ According to Marx, the 
lunv irandailon liriH. pp* 

t SrO bin //kfo?;/ if rh‘tViMfhm iu h%jl(md. According to Buckle, 
gciu‘ml m\mvi of nature, which U in hiw view, one of the four ctimm dctcrrrdn- 
ing the particular character of a |>coph*, aetn CBpoclally on the imagination and 
a Htrongly dcveh>p'*d imagination engendora huperBtitionH, which, in thotr turn* 
ritani the development of ktionledgc. The frcqnom*y of eartlwpiakcw in Born, 
by acting wi the hnaginati»>n of the inhabitants of that country, ha» thus 
affected their pditical regime. If Spaniards ami Italians aro miporstliioiw, this 
Itt also the out-come of cwtrthtiuakcs ami volcanic eruptions.-— Buch direct 
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geographical environment acts on man throngh the insini- 
mentality of the relations of production which arise in a given 
area upon the foundation of the given forces of procliieiifnu 
whose primary condition of' dovolopment conBists in the pro- 
perties of this very environment. Modern etlniology inelincH 
more and more towards such an outlook, and ronsrqn.«>nt]y 
ascribes less and loss importance to race as a factor in the 
history of civilisation. '‘The possession of a certain aiiionnt, 
of oivilistion,” writes Eat/.ol, “has nothing whatever to do with 
race in itself.”^^’ 

Still, there can be no doubt that, fjs soon as a certain level 
of civilisation has been attained, this civilisatioit exereiKes an 
influence upon the bodily and mental qualities of the race.' 

The influence of the geographical environment upon man 
in society is a variable one. The evolution of the forec'^n of 
production determined by tlio properties of the geographical 
environment increases the power of man over nature, and 
thereby brings into being a now relation between man and the 
geographical environment. The English to-day react upon the 
geographical environment of their island in a way which dilTors 
from that in which the British tribes of Caesar’s day reaelod 
upon the same environment. This answers the ohjeelion that 

psy etiological action is especially strong in the early of the dcvr‘lo|nta*nl 

of oivilistUion. Moclem science, however, has dlschwed aMrSkhti^ ra«knnhhinri» 
■between the religions beliefs of primitive races sflnated nf the mnw li*vcl of 
economic development. The opinions of Bticklc, who horunvi’^i tliom fnim 
seventeenth centnry writeis. date back to Hipimemtes, Bee the liiftcr *4 (ki An '0 
Watm find PUoe^.m Francis Adams* tianslatlon of the Woik*^ |Hibli«hi'4 l»y 
the Sydenham Society, London, 1849 VoL L pp. 

^ As concerns race, seej, FinoPa intorcHtfng work, Ac /ovyiiiif nm.f, 
Paris, 1905.— Waita writes: “In certain negro tribes wa flwl slrilciiig ex.implcf* 
of the tie between the main occupation of a people and, Its tmilonal rltnraidi r, * 
AnUroj^oloffw dsr Mtumlkem^ Vol II, p, 1 07. 
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the character of the population of a given country can be 
esflentially transformed although the geographical conditions 
remain unaltered. 

VIIT 

Tlie legal and political relations*^ engendered by a given 
economic stnioturo exert a decisivo inlluenco upon the whole 
f.i'^^yt'hology of man ns a social bcingr^ ]\Iarx says : “Upon 
the variouH forms of property, upon the social conditions of 
existence, there is erected a whole superstructure of sensations, 
illusions, ways of thinkirig, outlooks on life, of the most 
diversified kinds/' Being determines thought. We may say 
that every advance made by science in the explanation of the 
process of social evolution has come as a fresh argument in 
favour of this fundamental thesis of modern materialism. 

As long ago as LB77, Ludwig Noire wrote: “It was joint 
activity, directed towards a common end, it was the ])rimordial 
labour of our ancestors, which gave birth to language and to 
reasoning.”! Ik'vtdoping this remarkable thought, Noire points 
out that, primitively, language indicated the objective wmrkl, 
not as forms, hut as things formed ; not as active beings, as 

* Ah the cfTrct uf econnmic conditlcan on racial relations. «ee 

Engeh. fht Origm a/' the Famihjs Private Propiriif and the State ; H. 

iMd md Sdte av/ftwhledenen Kultnri^fuftn, Part I Jena IHOS. 
tlnfortunately Ilitlcbmntl docH not know how t(,> make a goctcl use of ccmioinio 
data. T. Aohehs’ inli'reKting Httlc monograph, Utehtmd^telnmj and 
Iheki^ffiwhiehte heijuig, mol, eonHhhwH law an a inothiot of Ktadai evolution, 
but does not go deeply into the tiuention <d what ts the cause (»f this evolution. 
In M. A. Ian taMH mteielegigue^ du died et de Vetat Partn, IBUB 

we Ibiil nnmefonH seafteiod obnervationH throwing light on eertain aspeets of 
dm iptCHtam but, speakuig gtmerally, the author him wt himndf attained 
ekritj of vmion on the snbjmd, See also reuma T/abriolak Uevlmm^ erithfi 
d file pin mknfi i eerie mUt erhihu* del dlrltSh Ihime, lUOl. 
f Per ikiprimg dir Bpmehe^ Main?, ISTT. p, SSI 
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beings exerting an action, but as passive beings, Iseings Hubjected 
to an action.**' He explains this by the sound remark that 
“things make their appearance in man’s visual held, that is tt> 
say they acquire for him cxiskmce as things, Hohdy in prapnrtion 
to the (logrco in which tiiey are subjected ids a<d ion ; and 
it is in conformity with this that tltey receive their namesdM 
To sum up, it is human activity, so Noire ciniHiderH, widch 
provides the primitive roots of language with their enaifentd 
It is intorosting to note Noiro’s remark tlmt t!m germs of his 
theory were contained in Fotierhatdds idea tluii the essence of 
man lies in the community, the unity of man with matn OIni* 
ously, Noire know nothing about Mnix, for, if he had done so* 
be would have soon that his conception of the part fdayed hy 
activity in the formation of language is more akin to tin* 
doctrine of Marx than to that of Feuerhacdi-^iimsmuch as Bfarx, 
in his theory of cognition, laid especial stress upon the impor* 
tance of human activity, thus contrastim; with Iduu^rhach, who 
laid stress upon contemplation.*''' 

In this connection, I need hardly point out that the chanudor 
of human activity in the process of production is clefermined la 
'the condition of the forces of production. This is olndi)ns, It 
is more important to remember that the decisive influcmee of 
being upon thought is especially notieeablo in primitive riiciv, 
whose social and intellectual life is so much simpler tluin that 
of civilised nations. Writing about the indigens of central 
Bra2;il, Karl von don Steinen says that we can only nnderstauid 
them when we regard them as the products of a hufiiing exis- 
tence. “The chief sourcos of their cxporuuuHu” he miyn, “havf^ 


*** Ibid.^, 841 , 
f Ibid, p. 847. 
X Bid, p. Uil 
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been their contact with animals, and it is mainly upon those 
exporionces that they rely in their attempts to explain natnret 
to form an idea of the worlth’'**' The conditions of a hunter's 
life have dotorminod, not only their general otitlook on the 
world, but also their moral ideas, their sontimonts, and ovon, 
says Von don Hteinon, their artistic tastes. We see exactly the 
same thing in pastoral peoples. Among those whom Batzel 
calls ‘*oxcIusivoly hardsmen,’’ we find that “ninety per coni, of 
their convorsat.ions turn upon cattle, upon the origin, the habits, 
the merits and the defects of cattle. 1 The unforttmaio Oerreros, 
whom the “eivilisod (lormans’’ have recently “pncifuKl*^ with 
80 much brutality, belong to these “exclusively hardstneud^ 
peoples.! 

Hinco for the primitive hunter live beasts, his quarry, wore 
the main source of Ins experiences, and since his whole outlook 
on the world was based on those oxporicnc.os, it is not surpris- 
ing that the mythology of hunting trihos is full of the imagery 
of living animals and tliat this mythology, for tiiom, takes the 
place of plulosophy ami theology and science, Andrew Lang 
wmites : “The peculiarity of Bushman mythology is the almost 

^ rioter Berliu, IS*) I p. 201. 

*]• Op, p|K 205.20(>. 

J r*’grir.!s the ' exelnmvely herdsmen” peoples, Poe Fi^rheFri book, 
KmjOmmu' Sud-Afriku, UrcHlaa, 1H72. Fincher writer: "The KalfiFs itieal, 
the object of hH dreams, that %vhieh ho loves to sing of, is caitle, his most 
precious posKewiou, In Kafllr folk-song the praise of cattle aUcrmitcs with 
pmihc itf tribal chief ^ : anti wheii tnbU chiefs are in question, when they arc 
being cxfollpb we hear a gn*at deal about their cattle,'* V<\b t p, Wl— 
^‘Temlmg cattle In the eyes of a Kaftlr, the most honourable of all occupa* 
tiouH.’* VoU I, p. So.—* If war h a KaillFs favourite amusement, this Is mainly 
becatwi*. in Itis view. It is conn«H5te<l with the itleaof bmty, whieli consists of 
cattle.” Vob L p. 711.— ** Law-Pint s among the KatHrs turn iqHm cattle.” Voh 
p. Wo owe to Fischer, bkewtse, an i*xlremcly interesting description of 
the life of tlie Bushmen, wdm arc hunters. Vol L pp, 424 et #%. 
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^ibsolnte predominance of animals* Excepfe an ol«l woman 
who appears now and then in these incoherent legends, their 
myths have scarcely one human figure to showd * According 
to Brough Smith, the Australian Biackrcilows. who, like the 
Bushmen, are still in the hunting stage, have as gods, for Iho 
most pari birds and beasts. I 

The religions of primitive races have m)t as yet boon 
adequately studied. What we know about the matter is already 
sufficient to provide absolute coidinnatiou of the brief fi)rimila 
of Eeuerbach and Marx, to the oitect that “it is not rtdigion 
which makes man, but man who makes roligionA d^lor says : 
"‘It is obvious that, among all nations, man was the typo ul 
divinity. This explains why the structure of human society 
and its government have become the models for celestial society 
and the government of the heavens A I Here we already have, 
undeniably, a materialist conception of religion. Wo know 
^hat Saint-Simon held the opposite view, that ho oxplaitiad 
the social and political regime of the anciont (iraolcH as the 
outcome of their religious beliefs, hlvon more important, 
however is the fact that science has already begun to discover 
the causal tie between the development of technique in 


Myth JRitml Ijondon, iB87. V<)I. It p. 15 

'f Ahorlgims of Victoria, Vol I, p, 440 — Worth <|Ut»ting, in thn oounoHion, 
iH the remark of II. Androe who bays that, primitively tn&n roproHontM gods to 
himself in an animal form. ‘‘When. sulHetpxontly, pe4>ple. eame to conmv** of 
animals endowed with anthroixomorphic attribute h, tdio myths of this ehaiigiog 
of men into animals arose.’' J'hhnoffraphJmhd im«i I r/ybue/i#, Xm^ 

Lcip/ug, 1889, p. 116. j The appearance of anthropmuorphie tdtw corn 
cerning animals prosxxppo.ses a comparatively high level of the dovohipmeiii of 
the forces of production. Of. alst), Frobenlus, JMe Wdiimrhmmi^ drr 
dXatumlhr^ Weimar, 18il8, p. 24. 

I P limit itt} Oidtww. 
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■priraitivc races and their conception of the world.* Beyond 
question, niiinerons and valuable discoveries await ub in this 
direction r* 

Among all the ideologies of primitive society, art has been 
the ono most catofully studied. Tn this domain abundant 
materials have been collected, providing unassailable proof of 
the soundness, one miglit say the inevitability of the materialist 
concepi.ton of history. These materials are so numerous that 
1 must content myself here with a bare mention of the most 
important works bearing on the subject. They are given 
below. I » 

Tlie quotations I am about to make, and similar passages 
which can bo found in the works of the authors just mentioned, 
sufllco to show the conclusions of modern science as regards this 
question of the birth of art. 

Hornes writes : “Decorative art can only develop ixpon the 
foundation of industrial activity, which is a necessary material 

* Cf, (h ScluirK, Varf^mhklite der Kiiltur, Leipzig and Vienna. lOoO, pp, 550- 
sei.—T Hhall return to tluH matter. 

f Hehweinfurth, Arte$ Afrimnm^ Lcip'/ang, 1875 ; E. Androe, MtkmgrapMmM 
ParalUUm (article entitled ‘ Da« Zelohnon bet den NaturvolkcniD ; Von dea 
Bteinen, i$n Naturrdhm Berlin, 1804 ; (1. Mallory, 

Pkture Writimj 0 / ty American ImUam C*Anntxal Eeport of Bureau of 
Btimology.” Wanhington, ISOS.— tlu* reiKxrtn for other years contain valuable 
informatiem kmingon the iniiuostiC exertmi by toclmitpie, and esj^ecially tlmt 
ofvmvlng, uiKui dceoiativa art) ; Hornes, fygmahkhte dsr biidmdm Kmd in 
Piirqm, Vienna, IBOH; Ktmi (trosm*, Pk An/mig** der also Eumt- 

ky Mndim, Tubhigcxt, 1000 ; Yrjo Him, TIw Origim nf Art^ 
Lott<lc»i. IIH'JU ; Karl Buclu'^r, ArheU ami Pgthmus^ tliinl otlilkm. 100*2 ; OabrkO 
mul Alrk’U dc Mortillet, y prdiki 0 rigm\ B^ris, lOOt^pp. 217-280 ; Homos, 
dllurktlf MfWh in Kumjm, Brtmswiek, liiOS ; Bopluw Muller, yMnajk 
\mmU\i\l horn ilm Danish by K. PhiUpinu, Baris, 1007 ; liidmul 
Wallaschefc, An/m^g^ itr Lelprag, 
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perliminary. . . . Nations without established iinlusiry have no 
decorative art, and cannot have anything of tho kind,'' 

Von don Stoinou considers that “Zoirhnen’* ( drawing ) 
developed from “-^oiohen” (making nigns) adopted with a 
practical aim, in order to point out ohjoetH. 

Bucher comoB to tho coneluBion that “work, iiniBic and 
poetry were, in thor primitive stages, a united whole, but that 
the basic elomont of this trinity was work, the other two 
olomentB having only an aeeosBory value/’ Iti hig c^pinion, “tho 
origin of pootry must ho sought in work/’ He remarks that no 
language arranges rhythmically t\w words which make up a 
sentonco. It is, therefore, impossiido that men can come fo 
employ poetical language, rhythmically arranged, by way of tho 
use of their ordinary speech. The internal logic of tho latter 
is an obstacle here. IIow, then, can wo explain tho origin 
of rhythmical language ? Bucher bupposen that the rns ilimical 
and coordinated movements of the body transmitttnl tho laws 
of their coordination to richly tigurativo cxprt'ssions. This 
theory seems all the more plausible wlien w^e remember that, 
at an early stage of social evolution, rhythmical movements 
are the habitual accompaniments of song. But how are we to 
explain the coordination of bodily movements witli rhythmical 
speech ? The explanation is to be found in tho charaeier of 
the processes of production. Thus “the secret of versilication is 
to be found in productive actjfity/M According to B. 
Wallaschek, dramatic representation originated among primitiv© 
races in the following way :1 

“The subjects of these early dramatic representations were : 

Urgeschkhte^ etc., p. S8. 
f Arbeit %nd Mytlmm^ p. 842. 

X Anfange der Timhmt^ p. 257. 
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“1, The chase, war, rowing. { Among hunting peoples, 
the life and the habits of animals. Animal pantomimes and 
mask/ ) 

“2. The life and habits of domestieate<l animals ('among 
pastoral peoples )* 

“3. Work. ( Amog tillers of ilio soil, variotm kinds of 
agricultural work, such as sowing vine-dressing, ) 

“The dramatic performance is carried out by the assembled 
tri!)e, whi<‘b ^im;s in ehoriH, Wonls are sung a]n>i'opriaie to the 
pantomimo. The aetious figured are those of daily life, those that 
are absolutely essential in the struggle for exidenee.'’ 

Wullasehek declares that in many tribes, when such represon- 
taiions take place, the choir is divided into two ]>arts which face 
one another. “Such,” lu* adds, “was the piimilive state of Greek 
drama, which also, t o liegin with, \sas an animal pantomime. 
The animal whi<*h played the most important ])art in the 
economic life of the Greeks was the goat (tragos), whence is 
derived tlie word traced ij,'' 

It would he dithculi to give a more striking illustration of the 
thesis that it is not being winch is determined by thought, but 
thought by being. 

IX 

Economic life develops under the intinenco oi an increase in 
the forces of produetiom That explains why the relations betw- 
een human hoings engaged in the process of production undergo 
changes, and why therewith changes occur in Imman mentality. 
Marx wrote; **At a certain stage of dcvtdopn'r'nt, the material 
productive forces of society come into conflict with tho existing 
productive relations, or ( to express the matter in legal termino- 
logy )» with the property relations within which they have hith- 

* miiitks. hk«wii«, iwimlly rrprcHtau anjacU^, 
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erto moved. These relations, whioh have previously favoiirinl 

the (lc>vclo])inont oC the forces of production, now bacoiii© feiiar«i 
on protiuotiom A period of social revolution feheit 
Concomitently with the change in the ecotiomic fouiidaiifui, 
the whole gigantic suporstructuro is more or less rapidly 
transformed ... No typo of Booial sferueiure aver periahiM 
until there has been developed all the |>rndvictivo forces for 
which it has room; and new and higher forces of pn-uliicfi-:u: 
never appear on the scone until the material conditioui of 
existence requisite for their dovelopmont have matured within 
tite womb of the old society;'^ That is why mainkiml itever 
sets itself any tasks which it is not able to perform, for wium 
we look closely into the inatter, we shall always find that the 
demand for the new enterprise only arises when tlic matoriiil 
conditions of existence are ripe for its successful perforinanco — 
or at any rate have begun to ripen."* 

Here we have a veritable ^‘algebra/* a pure materialist 
algebra, of social evolution. In this algebra there is just as 
much place for sudden changes (during the period of the social 
revolution) as there is for gradual transformations. The 
gradual transformations in the characteristics of a particular 
order of things, quantitative transformations primarily, lead 
ultimately to a change in quality, that is to say to the dis- 
appearance of the old method of production (or, to use Marx‘8 
phrase in this connection, to the disappearance of the old 
social structure) and to its replacement by a new method of 
production. According to Marx, the four different methods 
of production, known as the oriental or Asiatic, the olasstcab 
the feudal and the modern (capitalist) method, may, generally 
speaking, be considered as four successive epochs of the eco- 

* From ihc preface to ZurKritik IS5P. 
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uomio evolution of Booiety* We have, however, reason to 
believe that, at a later date, when ho had read Lewis Morgan’s 
book, Anrhcut Smiety, D^larx modified his views as to the 
rolationH between the classical method of production and 
the Asiatic methods For, in actual fact, the logic of tho 
oconomio development of tho fodual method of production led 
to tho social revolution which was oharacteriBod by tho triim^ph 
of capikilisnu On the other hand, tho logic of tho ©conomio 
(Una-lnpjuont of China, or of ancient Egypt, did not lead to 
tim appearance of tho classical method of production* In tho 
former instance, wo are concerned with two phases of develop- 
ment of whicli tho second follows tho first and is angondored 
!)y tho first ; whereas in tho other case wo have to do with 
tWi^ eo-existing types of economic clovolopmont* Classical 
society Huccoedod to the clan type of Booial organisation, and 
this elan typo of organisation was also the antecedent of original 
Bocial system* Each of these two types of ecomomio organisa- 
tion appeared as the outcome of an increase in the forces of 
of production, an increase which had occurred within the social 
organisation based upon km clan system, and ultimately led to 
the break up of this organisation* If the two types, the classical 
and tho oriental respectively, differed greatly each from the 
other, this txscause, in both the respective cases, the deve- 
lopment was influenced by the geographical environment. 
Thanks to tho influenoe of the geographical environment, when 
a given development of the forces of production had occurred, 
there resulted a spocdfio aggregate of the relations of production, 
differing in the two cases because the geographical environment 
was diflorenfe. 

The discovery of t!m clan type of social organisation is obvi- 
ously iiredcstsinod to play in sociology the same part that the 
discovery of the cell has played in biology. In so far as Marx 

•1 
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and Engels lacked a knowledge of the elan type of or:-.-nu-^:dini;. 
ifc was inevitable that their theory of social evoiniion should 
e3?hibit considerable gap8» as Engels subseciucntly came to leeog* 
nise. 

Bxit tbo discovery of the clan type of social organiftiilimu a 
discovery thanks to which it for the first time hecaine posgllfie 
to tindorstand the lower stages of social evolution* was hut an 
additional and potent argument in favour, of the matorialist 
conception of history. Thanks to this dlBcovery* it beeiinie 
possible to understand* a groat deal bettor than hefeiro the course 
of the early phases of the social organism and the manner in 
which the development of theso determined social thought. 
Thus this dioovery emphasised the trxith that social thought m 
determined by social being. 

I refer to this matter only in passing. The main point with 
which we are now concerned is that Marx showed how property 
relations, when the forces of production have attained a certain 
degree of development, favour for a time an incraaso in theso 
forces, and subsequently begin to hinder their dovelopnimd." 
Although a given condition of the forces of production is the 
exsiting cause of particular relations of production and* in 

Consider slavery, for inistance. At a certain level uf develepminjt if 
favours the growth of the forces of production, but Hub^cquently it bi'glin? to 
hinder tlicir growth. The di8ap|>earan<*c of slavery m the ,eiviliw‘d tmliotsH *»f 
the West is due to their economic evolution.-— (bneeridupr ^htvery in eliusioal 
times, consult Professor B, Oicotti’s intoiestlng work, tt tmmmh> iriiA 
Tuna, 1899 — J. 11. Hpeke, in his book, Jimrml (f Dkemw^ &/ ike i»/’ 

the Mle^ 1883, says that, among the negroes, slaves omiHldor timt to rtm 
away is to behave In a disgraceful %vay towards the master who lian 
paid money for them. It shouhl bo added ilmt thene same slaves regartl their 
situation as a more honourable one than ilmt of a wage earner. Htioh (inllm»ks 
correspond to a phase of social evolution in which slavery k still a progrciiRivc 
phenomenon. 
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especial, of particular property relations, these latter, when they 
have once come into being as the outcome of the before- 
mentioned caune, begin, in their turn, to affect this same cause. 
Thus there arises a system of action and reaction, of reciprocal 
interaction, bet ween the forces of production aiul the economic 
system. On the other, there builds itself up U]>on the 
economic foundation an entire RU])erstructuro ol social relations 
and of aupropriai.o feelings and ideas. Now in as much as this 
superstructure, likewise, begins by favouring economic develop- 
numt, but cQUiCB in clue course to hinder that devciopmen.f , 
hero also tliere is established a system of mutual interaction 
between the superstructure and the foinulation. This dispels 
the enigma which at iirst sight surrounds these phenomena 
and seotns to conllict with tluj fundamental thesis of historical 
materialism. 

All that has hitherto been said by the critics of Marx as 
regards the supposed onc-sidedness of Marxism and its alleged 
disdain for any hut the economic factors of social evolution 
is simply due to a misunderstanding of the part assigned by 
Marx and Engels to the rocii)rocal interactions between tlm 
foundation and the superstructure. Those who wish to convince 
themselves how little Marx and Engels were inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of the political factor will fmd it 
enough to read the pages of the Communist Manifesto referring 
to the movement for the emancipation of the bourgeoisie. 
There we are told : *M'lach Blop in the development of the 
iiourg(ansi(' was acconi]>anie{l by a corresponding political 
advance. An oppressed class under the dominion of the feudal 
lords, it became an armed and self-governing association in the 
commune ; here an independent republic, there the taxable 
*third estate' under the monarchy ; in the days of manufacture, 
the bou'nmoisie was^ the counterpoise of the nobility in the 
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semi-feudal or in the absolute monarchy, and was the corner- 
stone of great monarchies in general— to fight its way ii|iwar(l» 
in the end, after the rise of large-scale industry and the 
establishment of the world market, to exclUHive |ioliiicml hege- 
mony in the modern represoniai-ivo Btato. The modern Hlaici 
authority is nothing more than a committee for the adminis- 
tration of the consolidated affairs of the bourgeois cl ass m n 
whole;’ 

The impoitanco ol the political factor is hcne plainly dis- 
closed, so plainly tiuit some critics consider that it is iimltiH 
stressed. But the origin and the inffnence eff tins factor, 
together with the way in \Niiich it cxcits its inlluence in an> 
given period of the development of bourgeois somety, me 
explained in the ilfmw/c5i5o by the course of economic dewlop- 
ment, and, consequently, though the factors vaiy in their nature, 
the initial determinant is always the same. 

Indisputably, political relations inffuonce economic deve- 
lopment ; but it is no less indisputable tiiat, hofora influencing 
this movement, they are created thereby. 

We have to say the same thing about the }>sych(jtugic;il 
conditions of man as a social being ; to say the same thing of 
what Stammler called, some what one-sidedly, social concepts. 
The Manifesto shows beyond question that its authors wer# 
well aware of the importance of the ideological factor ; hut the 
same document shows that, even though tlie ideological factor 
plays an important part in the development of society, it la 
itself first of all created by this development. 

“When the classical world was in its decline, the old ndljunns 
were conquered by Christianity. When Christian ideas were put 
to flight by eighteenth-century rationalism, it was at the time 
when feudal society was fighting for very existence against tht 
bourgeoisie, which was then the revolutionary class/’ But i» 
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the matter with which we are now concerned, the closing 
section of the Mamfesto is even more convincing. Here we 
are told that the commtinists want to do all they can to 
impress upon the minds of the workers that there is an essentia! 
antagonism between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
Assuredly one who has attached no importance whatever to 
the ideological factor would have no reason for trying to impress 
anything upon the minds of the members of any social gronp 
whatever. 


X 

1 have quoted the Manifesito in preference to other works 
by Marx and Engels because it was composed during the early 
period of their activity when, according to some of their critics, 
they had an especially **one-sided” view of the relations 
between the various factors of social evolution. We see clearly 
however, that, at this period no less than later, Marx and 
Engels were not characterised by a “one-sided way’‘ of looking 
at things, but only by an inclination towards monism, by a 
strong hostility towards the eclecticism which is so obvious in 
their critics. 

Beference has often been made to two letters written by 
Engels, one in 1890, and the other in 1894, published in the 
“Roxialistischer Akademiker.” Bernstein makes much of these 
two letters, regarding them as plain proof of a change of views 
in Marx*s friend and collaborator. Ho gives two extracts which 
seem to him of especial importance in this connection, and 1 
shall myself qiaoto them likewise, as proving the exact opposite 
of what Bernstein wants to prove. 

Here is the first of these passages : “Consoqucnily there 
exist innumerable forces which interlace, an infinite number of 
imrallelograms of forces giving a resultant, tlie historical 
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happening. This, in its turn* can be regarded as the oiifcome 
of a force acting as a whole, without conscimiHiioas or will. For 
that which each individual wishes sopiimf cly, is hindered h\ 
all the others, and the general U]whc>t is soineihing winch no 
one in perticular has willed.” (Letter of 1890,) 

Here is the other extract : “Political legal, plnlosophical, 
religious, literary, artistic, etc., development, is grotinded upon 
economic devolopmcnt. But all of them react, cntijoinfly nnil 
separately, one upon another, and tipon the etsoimmic founda- 
tion.” (Letter of 1894.) 

According to Bernstein, 'h.his sounds a vc^ry {iiffereni nolo* 
from the preface to J^nr Kriiik dor poHimlien Oekmmnio, wluu'e 
we road about the link between the economic foumlation and 
the superstructure which is erected thereon. I cannot see the 
difference. The passage quoted above moicly , what 

Marx said in the preface. Political dovelopmoni and tdher 
kinds of development are based u)>on economic development. 
Bernstein blunts the significance of the wonls “all of them 
react, conjointly and separately, one tipon another, and upon 
the economic foundation.” lie put a difTeront interpretation upon 
the preface to Kr$Hk dor 2)oUtischen Oekmmmi(\ and thinks 
that when Marx speaks there of the social and ideologiciil 
superstructure erected upon the economic foundation, ho meiiiiR 
to imply that the superstructuro exerts no influence upon the 
foundation. We know perfectly well that there could not/ he 
a more erroneous way of interpreting MarxV thought TIuwo 
who have taken the trouble to watch Bernstoin's *V.riticar* 
exploits cannot but shrug their shoulders when they son how 
the man who undertook, at one time to iiopiilarise llarxiiin 
doctrine has not taken the trouble to imdarstiincl (or, to pul 
the matter more accurately, is incapable of understanding) 
Marxian doctrines. 
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Ib the second of the two letters which Bernstein (inotes, 
there are other passages, besides the one already given (the 
one which Bernstein understands so little), still more important, 
perhaps, in the light they throw upon the causal significance 
of Marx’s and Engels’ historical theory. One of these passages 
runs as follows : *‘Ther© is, thox^efore, no automatic outcome 
of the economic situation as some find it convenient to fancy, 
iron make their own history, hut in a given enviroment in 
which they live, upon the foundation of extant relations, 
Auiong those relations, economic relations, however great may 
i)e the infiuonoo oxorensod on them by other relations of a 
political and ideological order, are those whoso action is 
ultimately decisive, forming a rod thread which runs 
through all the other relations and enables us to iitulerstand 
them,” 

Among those who interpret the historical doctrine of Marx 
and l^jugels as signifying that the economic Bituation woikt> 
itself out automatically in tho hiBlorioal process, Bernstein, as wo 
know* was numbered in tho days when he was still ^^orthodox.’* 
Among them, too, w^o must class a great number of modern 
critics of Marx \Yho have backslid **from Marxism to idealism,’’ 
Those profound thinkers are extremely pleased witli themselves 
wlion tliey show, in opposition to the *‘one-sided” doctrine of 
Marx mul Engels, that 'history is made by men and not by an 
automatic economic movement. They thus sacrifice to Marx 
his own goods, and never oven Buspoot (so simple-minded are 
they) that iho Marx whom tlioy arc critioising has nothing in 
common save tho name with the true Marx, The Marx they 
are criticising is the creation of their own ignorance, which 
is itidoed ’hnany-sided,*’ It is natural that critics of this order 
should bo utterly Incapablo of Bupplamenting or amending a 
jot or tittle of historical materialism* We need not trouble 
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ourselves about them any more, and can return to the f^tiidy 
of those who laid the foundations of the theory. 

It is extremely important to note that when Engels, slmrtly 
before his death, repudiated the **automatie’^ way of looking 
upon the historical activity of economic influences, he was only 
repeating (almost in the same words) what Marx had written 
half a century before, in the third of the Tlm^B on Fewnlweli, 
in the passage I have reproduced above. There Marx eomphii- 
ned of the earlier materialists because they had failed to take into 
account the fact that, if on the one hand, men are the prodtiefv 
of environment, environment itself, on the other liand, is 
modified by men. (See above, p. 22.) In Marx's view, ilierefore, 
the task of materialism in the domain of history was to explain 
exactly how environment can be modified by men who are 
themselves a product of this environment. He solved this 
problem by pointing to the relations of production which come 
into being under the working of conditions independent of the 
human will. The relations of production are relations entahli- 
shed among human beings in the social process of production* 
To say that the relations of production are transformed, is to 
say that the relations between men engaged in the process 
of production are transformed. A eliango in these relations 
cannot occur * ‘automatically’* that is to say independently of 
human activity, because these relations are among those 
which come into being between men in the course of their 
activity. 

But these relations can undergo transformation, md very 
often do undergo transformation, in a direction very dirterent 
from that in which men would like to transform them* The 
character of the “economic structure” and the direction in which 
this character undergoes transformation do not depend upon 
the human will, but upon the condition of the forces of 
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producfeion, and upon the nature of the changes which occur in 
the relations of productian and which become necessary to 
isoeioty owing to the development of these forces. Engels 
explains this as follows : ‘‘Men make their own history ; hnt, 
hitherto, oven within isolated societies, they have not done so 
as the outcome of a general will, or in accordance with a general 
plan. Their aspirations conflict one with another ; and that 
m why, in all such societies, necessity rules* — necessity, of 
which chance is the complement atid the form under which it 
manifests itself/’ Hero human activity exhilnts itself, not as 
thee activity, but as necessary activity, that is to say i.* 
conformity with law and able to be subjected to scientific study. 
Thus historical materialism, while continually pointing out 
tliat the environment is modified by human beings, enables us 
for the first time to regard the course of this modification from 
a scientific standpoint. That is w^hy we are entitled to say that 
the materialist conception of history is the essential prelimi- 
nary to any sociological doctrine which can claim the title of 
science. 

So true is this that, henceforward, no study of social life can 
have any scientific value except in proportion to the degree in 
which it inclines towards a materialist explanation of its topic. 
Despite the widely-trumpeted “revival of idealism*’ in sociology, 
materialist explanations are more and more in vogue wherever 
men of science, instead of giving themselves up to edifying med- 
itations and grandiloquent discourses concerning the “ideal/* 
<kvote themselves to the task of discovering the causal ties bet- 
ween phonomena. In actual fact, persons who, far from being 
open advocates of the materialist conception of history, have 
never hoard of it, none-thedess act as materialists in their histor-^ 
ical resaarehos* Thereupon, their ignorance of the materialist 
conception, or their prejudice against it, making it irn possible 
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for them to understand it in all its aspects, misIaaclH them into 
the adoption of what we are entitled to call one-sided and nar- 
row views. 


XT 

Here is an excellont exanijiln. In 1B97, the famous French 
scientist, Alfred Espinas (a strong (ippommt. hy ilm \va>, of con- 
temporary socialism), iJiiblished a work entitled Kituie 
que, les oritihnen (U la tfH'linoIoqii*, a n\ost interesting hook. 
Setting out from t!io purely materialist tlteory that, in the 
history of mankinch practice always goes hefore theory, he 
examines the inlluonce of technique upon tlio dcvcloj)numi of 
ideology, that is to say of religion and philosophy, in ancient 
Greece. He reaches the conclusion that, in every period of this 
development, the ancient Greek conception of the world wan 
determined by the condition of the forces td protluciticm. 
Beyond question, this is a very inioresting aiul imptudani 
result. But one who is accustomed to apply the materialisi 
metliod to the understanding of lustorical phenomena will 
find that the idea expressed in Espinas' hook is one-sided. It 
is one-sided for the simple reason that the Frencli savant h%^ 
paid no attention to supplementary factors of the devclopmcmfe 
of ideology, such as, for example, the class struggle, Yet this 
factor is of very great importance. 

In primitive society* where class divisions do not yet mmt, 
productive activity has a direct influence upon the conception 
of the universe and upon aosthotio taste. Decorative art tlraws 
its motifs from technique ; and dancing, which is perhaps the 
most important of the arts in such a society, is iisiiiilly con tank 
to mimic one of the processes of production. This is especially 
obvious in hunting tribes at the lowest level of ©conomie 
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development accessible to oiir observation** That is why I have 
directed my readers' attention mainly to these tribes when dis- 
cussing the way in which primitive man’s mental condition is 
dependent upon his economic activity When wm arc concerned 
with e society divided into classes, the direct influence ol eco- 
noini(j activity upon ideology is far loss obvious. Wo can easily 
understand why this should he so. If, for instance, the dance 
performed hy AuHtraliati Blackfellows is a reprodttetion of the 
activities of tiu) same tribesmen when engaged in collecting 
roots, wo know where wo are ; hut a dance on the part of line 
Lnlies in eighteenth-century France could not, of course, he a 
repiosontation of their protiuctivo activities, seeing that they 
ha.l no such activities, and preferred to devote thomsoives to 
“the scieuco of loveA If wo want to understand a dance per“ 
formed hy Atistralia!! indigons, it suflicos that wo shoukl know 
what part is played by the women of the tribe in collooting the 
roots of wild plants. But a knowledge of the economic life of 
Franco in the eighioetith-century will not explain to us the 
origin cd the minuet. In the latter case wo have to do with a 
dance which is an expression of the psychology of a non-produc- 
tive class. Most of the habits and customs of what is called 
good society depend upon the same sort of psychology. Here,, 
then, the economic factor yields place to the i'»sychological factor. 
We must not forget, however, that the amHuiranco of non- 
productive classes in a society is itself the outcome of the eco- 
nomic dovclv-ipnuml of that society. This means that the 
economic factor remains pretlominant, even wlien its activity i« 
overlaid by that of other factors. In truth, then only iioes its 

* iirforr liimtiog iatn tiuw bnd fasHCtl thrnauhtbe 

«!’ triUrn that livrU by pit’lunr fruits aad reiiectlng 

Otmaaa mil Mitnii), Pal all txOint mviigr pe^pIrK have paHHOd 

bf^ynmi Ihi*^ prmutiw pha^iMif d«*viioptnma. 
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significance become conspiciiotts, for then it detmninen the 
possibility of the working of other factors and the liniitti of their 
influence/^' 

Nor is this ail. The upper class, oven when if partieiimteH 
as the ruling class in a process of production, regards the lower 
olass with nndiaguisecl contempt. This is plainly manifi‘«ted in 
the ideology of both clasBog. 

The medieval French fabliaux (metrical tales)* and especially 
the chansons do goste, present the pensanfs of those days in a 
most repulsive light. If we are to holievo them : 
lii vilaon sont do laide forme, 

Aino si tres laide ne vit home ; 

Chaucuns a XV piez de grains ; 

En augues ressemblent jaianx, 

Mais trop sont de laide maniere. 

Boon sont devant et derriere.f 

* Plerc is an cmmple drawn from another fiehl The *|)opijIaticn factor' 
{to iiBC the expression coinotl hy A. Costt*. in }ub b>ok. La fmHaa p&paltttHm 
Sans rmoluthnaaelale^VmH, 1910) nndoubtc<Uy t'xens r(inf»id«‘rahle nitluencc 
npon social development. But Marx U perfectly nght xUa^n he wjb that 
abstract law of popiilation apply <mly to IoWi‘r animals and to plants. The 
increase or dimiaiifeion of population in human society depends u|mn the 
organisation of that society^ an organisati<in which is itholf determinctl by the 
economic structure of the society. No abstract *iaws at populatloiT* will 
explain why the population of modern Franco han become Ktathumry. The 
bociologists and economists who regard increase of iKjpulathui at the primary 
cause of social evolution are profoundly mistaken* (C’t. A. Loria, /*/i Iff/r/c rf# 
populaxwm eS !I ^htema Kiona, 1882.) 

t The villcms [serfs. iKiavanth] are very ugly, 

An uglier set of men you eaniu^t fmd : 

Fifteen feet high, eacdi of them | 

Homo just like giants, 

But much too ugly, 

And humped both before and behhuL 
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As may bo imagined, the peasants themselves had a very 
different idea. Infuriated by the arrogance of the feudal soig- 
Hours, they sang ; 

Nous sommes des hommes, tout oomme eux, 

Kt capable de souffrir, tout autani qu’oux/' 

They enquired : '*Whoii Adam delved and Eve span, who 
wan the!i the gentleman 

In a word, each of the two classes lookd at things from its 
point of view, the outlook being detenniiiod by the situation of 
the respective classes in society. The class struggle i>ut its 
imprint upon the psychology of the couiending sides. It need 
liardly he said that this liappens at other times as well in tlio 
Ages, and in other countries besides France. The fiercer the 
elaSh struggle becomes in a given place and at a given time, the 
more marked is its influence upon the psychology of the warring 
classes. Any one wlio wishes to study the history of ideologies 
in a society divided into classes must pay close attention to- 
to this influence, for otliorwise he will understand nothing about 
the matter. If you try to give a direct economic explanation 
of the appoaranco of the school of David in Frenoli painting at 
the close of the eighteenth century, you will certainly talk 
nonsense. But if, on the other hand, you regard this school 
as an ideological reflection of the class struggle which was going 
on in French society on the ova of the groat revolution, the pro- 
blem will assume an entirely now aspect. Then certain qualities 
of David’s art which might have seemed to have no connootion 
with social economy* %vUl become perfectly comprehensible.'^*^ 

(’f, IItoI Sec Lm ehme.'i tnmtn vt h> frijiau ihmmiat m Fmmr mt 

!*iu>, lUul, p. 4»rq. F. Meyer* ikr Mm am! Tteikm^ 

llarbiiri?, m2, p. I. 

* We lire men, Ju‘*t an they are, 

^ And aMc %u nuller. |u«t like them* 
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The same thing may be said of the history ol the ideologies <d 
ancient Greece, for here the inliuence of the classes in well riiarkecl. 
That is the very influeiu*^ wliich M.spinas has In a large 
extent overlooked in his inleresiing stud^, m that his 
concinsionH, important though tiu'y are. are unduly one-sideiL 
Numerous additional insianceH might he <|uuteii. unit all cd 
them would show that Marxian materialism would be of the 
greatest possiblo use to many investigatorB, in that it woulrl leaeli 
them to take into consideration other factors liesideH iechnieui and 
economic fjujtors. This Btatement may hcem paradoxical, and 
yet it ombodioB an undeniable truth, whicdi will eeaHc t() siirprihe 
us if we recall that Marx, ultlumgh he explains all social 
movomonts as the outcome of the econcunic development of the 
society concered, only explains them thus in the last analysiK, 
for he always implies that a considerable number of interme- 
diate factors are o])erative. 


XU 

In modern science a now trend, diametrically opposed to 
that we have just been considering as manifestial by Kspinas, 
is BOW beginning to becomo apparent. I refer to the teiulency 
to explain the history of ideas as excluHively duo to the working 
of the class struggle. This new trend, not yet very cf>u.spicuous. 
has developed under the direct inlhiencc of !ilarxian historical 
materialism. We find it, for instance, in the writings of the 
Greek author A. Eleutheropoulos, whose principal work, ITirls- 
chafi %md JPhilosophie (VoL L, Dk PhdoBophk luid die Ijeben- 
^iiffassmig des Griechentnms (mf (hwul der gemlkeimftlieheii 
2imtande, and Vol. II,, Dk Philosoplm md dk 
d&T germanisGh-rommhen Volker) was riulilhshed at Berlin in the 
year 1900. Eleutheropoulos contends that the philosophy of 
every epoch expresses the outlook on the universe |nd on life 
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proper to that epoch, is not a now theory, already 

pointed out tiuit every system of ])hilosoj)hy in nothing more 
than the ideological expression of its lime. Bnt, in llegors 
view, the peculiarities of the different epochs, and, conHeqnetitly, 
the correHj)onding phases in the development of philosophy, wore 
determined by the movement of the absolute idea. According 
to WieutfseroponioB, on the other hand, every epoch is mainly 
idiaracterised hy its ceotiomie eorulition. ''J’he eeonomic life of 
each nation determines the philosophy of that nation ; or, 
iathm’, determines its outlook on the world, wdiicli finds expres- 
sion iji its philosoidiy. As the economic foundation of tho 
society nndm-goes elnuptes, there is a eoncomitani change in the 
ideuloguMl superstructure. Since, however, economic evolution 
leads to tiie severanee of society into classes, and to a strugglo 
between these (dasses, the outlook on the world and on life 
charaei eristic cd’ a given epoch cannot have a uniform character. 
It must differ frcun class to class, and must undergo modi- 
ficutionH in aeeonlance with the needs and the aspirations of the 
classes, and in accordance with the vicissitudes of tho class 
stnggle. 

Such is Blent heropouloB’ theory of the history of philosophy. 
Ills views demand cIoho attention, and must, in general, be 
heartily approved. For a considerable time, there has been 
apparent in philosopliical iiieruture an inclination to discoun- 
tenanee tln^ old metlual, tliat of those who regarded tho history 
of p.redoNopl:y IIS nothing more than a simple alliliation of philo- 
HophicttI systemH. In a handlajok published in IBH8, devoted 
to tlw i|«estion of the best way of Himlying the history of philo- 
so|,iljy, rieavet, a wcdlknown French writer, declared that this 
theory of afTiliation t‘'<phu,ncd very little.''’ Tho publication of 


/# kkfiHiY #lr Irt rr tf tit* <r ihnI Paris, 18BS. 
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Eleiitheroponlos* book can be hailed as a marked advance in ilio 
study of the history of philosophy, and as a victory of historical 
materialism in its application to one of tho ideolo^ios most 
remote from eoonomios. Unforttmately, however. Kleuthero 
poulos does not show much skill in the mana^^cment of the 
dialectical method of this materialism. Tie lias Himplificn! the 
problems unduly and has therefore arrived at extremely one- 
sided and unsatisfactory conciusions. 

Take tho account of Xonophanes, for (ncnnid*'. Aeeonlini^ 
to Eloutheropoulos, Xenophanes was in philosophy the inter- 
preter of the aspirations of tho proletariat in ancient (Immm, 
was the Eousseau of his day. He was an advocate of social 
reform, desiring that all citissens should be equal, and his i!toor\ 
of the unity of the world was merely the theoretical foiindatiofi 
of his schemes of reform,! Upon this theoretical foundation, 
all Xenophanes’ aspirations towards reform wore built up, in 
accordance with a logical scheme ; all tho details of his philo- 
sophy, beginning with his idea as to tho natuie of God and 
ending with his theory that our senses give us no more than 
an illusory representation of the outer world, i 

The philosophy of Heraclitus the Obscure was brought into 
being, says Eleutheropoulos, by the reaction of tho aristocratn 
against the revolutionary aspirations of the Greek proletariat. 
Universal equality is impossible : nature herself has made men 
unequal. Every one ought to be content with his lot. In th© 
State we must try, not to upset the established order, but to 
put an end to the arbitrary use of power, which is equally 
possible under the rule of a few and under the rule of the 
masses. Power ought to be exercised in accordance with law, 
* WirtmJmfi uni Pkilmoj^hh^ Yol, 1. p, 
t p. OP, 

X mi., pp. 09-101. 
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in which tlto divine law finds expression. The divine law does 
noi exclude unity ; but the unity which conforms to this law 
is the unity of antagoninnis. That is why the realisation of 
XerophanoH^ plans would ho a broach of the divine law. It was 
in the development of this thought, and in his endeavour to 
substantiate it, that Heraclitus formulated his dialocticai 
doctrine of becoming. 

Such are the views of hlloutheropoiilos, For lack of space 
I, cannot give further Bamples of his analysis of tlie causes that 
liavo determined the evolution of pliisoluphy. Nor is there any 
nooch The reader will, I hope, see for himself that the analysis 
is iinsatisfactoty. The fact is that the evolution of idoologios 
is a far loss simple matter than Elcutlieropoulos imagines,! 
When wo read his far too elomontary notions concerning the 
iniluonce of the class struggle on the history of philosophy, we 
cannot but regret that ElontheropouIoB has not read the before- 
mentioned work by Espinas That author’s ono-sidedncBs might 
perhaps have served to correct his own one-sidednoss* 

NovertheloHB, ITouthoropoulos’ unsuccessful attempt to 
throw light on the 4nBtory of philosophy from the outlook of 
historical materialism provides a fresh argument in favour of 
the thesis (which will seem strange to many) that a deeper 
knowledge of Marxian historical materialism would be of great 
value to many contemporary scientists, in as much as it would 
save them from lapsing into a one-sided way of looking at the 
topics they are studying, Hlouthcropoulos is acquainted with 
Marxian historical materklism, but his acquaintance is alto- 


^ icei-lcT. 

f T«i say ntithmy of tlic fa<>t that, hikls mmxmk of the economic life of 
aiiclcinfc Orceei*, KlciithcroiKmlns gives no cnmcrete date, and conflnos himself 
to which, an n*4ual, explain nothing. 
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gefeher inadequate, as is shown by the fact that he wants to 
‘Rectify” it after his own fashion. 

Ho tolls ns that the economic rolaiions of a given propla 
only determine **the neoesHity of its dovolopinent.’* The dew* 
lopment itself is an individual matter, in this HenHc% tlHii tlio 
people’s outlook on the world is primarily determined by its 
character and by the character of the country it iiiliiibite ; 
secondly by tlie needs of the people ; arul, thirdly, hy the indi- 
vidual (lualities of the men in it who plsy the part of reforiimrs. 
It is only in this sense, hlleuthoropoulos tells us, that we can 
speak of a relation between philosophy and econonncs. lliilo- 
sophy (ho says) fulfils the domands of its time, and it does tlds 
conformably with the personality of the philosopher. 

Manifestly Eleutheropoulos considers that his view of the 
relations between philosophy and economics is something alto- 
gether new as compared with the materialist view of Marjc and 
Engels. He considers it necessary to give a new name to his 
interpretation of history, which he calls “the (ireok tiieory of 
becoming, This is really ludicrous, and All one can say is 
that the Greek theory of becoming is nothing more tliaii histo- 
rical materialism, rather badly digested, and expounded in an 
extremely vague way. Moreover, Blleiitheropoulos’ promise is 
a great deal better than his performance, when ho passes from 
the characterisation of his method to its application, for then 
he cuts quite adrift from Marx. 

In particular, as regards the “personality of the philo- 
sopher,” and, in general, as regards the personality of every one 
who leaves footprints on the sands of time, it is a great mistake 
to suppose that the theory of Marx and 13ngels makes no allow- 
ance for personality. That theory certainly has room for the 


* IIM , p. 17. 
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ioHuence of porsonalitiy^ Bufe, at iho Biuoe time, Marx and 
Kngols would never liavo dreamed of conirapOHing iho activity 
of “j>^u-sonality’* to the ‘hnarch of events,” this iattor being 
dotorminod by economic nocoHsity. Xny one who can imagine 
that there is an opposition of the kind, shows thereby that ho 
can have understood very little of the materialist conception of 
history. The primary thesis of materialism, \h I have said 
again and again, is that history is inatlo by human beings. 
Now, if it is made by human hoingw, it nmst obviously be made 
by “groat men” among tlm rest. Our j)ro!donii is, then, to find 
out by what the activity of tlmse men is d<»torinined. In this 
connoction, Engels writes in one of tlie letters part of which 
was quoted above : 

“It is naturally a. matter of pun* chance that a ])ariieular 
man, and no other, should come to the front at a given time 
and in a given country. But if wo wore to suppress this 
individual, a substitute for him would bo needed, and a substitute 
of Ofte sort or another would bo forthcoming in the end. it warn 
a chance matter that the military <Hctator needed by the French 
republic, when exhausted by years of warfare, sliould have been 
Napoleon, the Corsican, But that, in default of Napolean, 
some other dictator would have taken his place, is proved by 
fact that the necessary individual, dulius Caesar, Augustus, 
Cromwell, or another, has always been forthcoming when needed. 
Marx, indeed, discovered tlie materialist conception of history, 
but examples of Thierry* Mignet, Guizot, and all the English 
liistorians down to 1850, sliow that people were tending towards 
this result ; whilst the discovery of the same notion by Morgan 
shows that the time was ripe, and that the discovery had become 
necessary. The same consideration applies to all the chances, 
or what appear to be chances, of history. The more distant the 
field we are exploring is from economics* and the more it 
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assumes an abstracfe iclonloii'ical character, the seems tho 

influence of ehaneo in what happens, the more ziiizag tlso curve. 
But if you trace the mean axis of this cur\e, you will find that, 
in proportion as you trace it for a longer time ami ihrough a 
larger area, the axis tomls to run parallel to that of eeononiie 
evolution.’' ‘‘ 

The personality of every one whcj has attiained mnlmnm 
in the intolieetiuxl or social ficltl bolongs to ihose cluuiees whoso 
appoaraneo does not conflict in any way with the tendency of 
the average line of tho intellectual development of nuuikiml 
to follow a courHo parallel to that of its eccuHuuic evoluiiom! 
Eleutheropoulos would have paid morc^ attention to ilie fore- 
going considerations if ho had stmlied IMarx’s Ixistoricud theory 
more carefully and had been less eager to fornmlato his owm 
“Greek theory.”! 

It would bo superfluous to insist that wo are far, as yet, 
from being in a position to discover in every case the catisal tio 
between tho appearance of a philosophical idea and tho econo- 
mic situation of the period in which tlio idea originates. That 
is because we have only just begun to study these relatioixs ; 
where— as if we were in a position to answer all the (piestions 
that force themselves upon us, or even most of them, this would 
mean that we were nearing tlio end of our mwk. It is of no 
consequence that wo cannot yet overcome all the difficniltieg 
with which we are faced. No motlxod can suddenly overeom© 
all difficulties. What matters is that the materialist conception 

^ ‘*Dorao?!iaU8tiehf Akademiker,'* 18im, 2u, p. B74. 

t Hoe my article entitled nv ilak tf m 

Tol Tin. 

J lie has called his theory a ‘‘Greek'* theory bociuiMC, acciiftllrii.j to liitttf 
ifcrt fimdameatalB were already f<»rmulatod by Thales, %lm imciciit 
philosopher, aud have been further developed by a modern Greek plilltmoplii r, 
KlcntheropotiloB, {Oj), eit, p. 17.) 
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of history enables us to overcome our difficulties far more readily 
than do idealist and eclectic conceptions. This is shown by the 
fact that scientific thought in the historical held has been ten- 
ding more aiid more towards a materialist exj[)lanation of 
phenomena, such as it has been persistently seeking since the 
Eostoration period in the second and third decades of the nine- 
teenth century. That is the trend of iustory notwithstanding 
the line indignation which ovorcoinos every self-respecting Ijoiir- 
goois Hpokesnuxii as soon as lie hears the word “materialism.” 

Franz Fouerhcitrs hook entitled 7>/c Knstelnififj tier Hide 
<ler palitfHekt^n Oehonomii^ Part 1., l)i(* liildeiuh Knn^t dvr 
(frkchvii iml Romer, ImprA^y 1902, can serve as a third exam^ 
plo of the way in which materialist explanations arc gaining 
ground throughout all the domaitis of human culture. Peuerherd 
writes: “The human intelligence develops in directions determi- 
ned by tlio institutions of overy-day life, the dominant method of 
production and by the fonn of Htato conditioned tlierehy, for any 
other directions are closed paths. That is why the existence of 
any stylo 1 in art 1 i)re8uppoHOs the existence of men living in 
determinato political conditions, producing goods in accordance 
with a determinate method of protluction and animated by deter- 
minate ideals. These preliminary conditions being given, men 
create stylos in conformity therewith, doing so as necessarily 
and inevitably as linen bleaches, as Iwomide of silver turns black 
and as the rainbow ap])oars in tine clouds—whon the sun, which 
is the eiuwo of these effects, produces them,”! All this is true, 
and we cannot Imt he intorcBtod that a writer of the Iustory of 
art slioidd recognise as much. But when Fouerhord goes cm to 
explain the origin of the various artistic styles of ancient Greece 

^ Hae tho ptetace U) ilu‘ rlUion of my Husslan trauftlation of ilio 

{\mmimki Ma 

Op, eit^, pp, le 20. 
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afi the outcome of economic eontULioim, he sysfce.i;*! far Ion 
much. I do not know if the Rcconcl part of liirt hook Iuib yet 
been publiRhocl. Nrn’ should 1 be inferested fo read if, Hinee Ibe 
first part has shown me how in-informed he is reptirdim^ tin* mo- 
dorn materialist methotl. If is arguments recall ilmse our 
own doctrinal rost Friche and Ro/Jikcnu who may hf» ailvinech 
like Fenerhord, lo study eontomporary rnaterialun. illancism 
alone can save them from lapsing into exciossive synlemaiism. 

Kill 

TIu) late Nikolai Mikhailovsky dedans!, in Itm con! Hnerny 
with mysolf, that Marx’s historicuil theory would never have 
mueh vogue in the scientific world* What 1 have just heen 
quoting, and what I am about to quote, show that Mikliailovsky 
was wrong* But before 1 go on to those other quotations 1 wish 
to clear away certain misunderBtandings which interfere with m 
true knowledge of historical materialism, 

1 f we wish to siunmariho the vieuscdMaix and Ihigels mt 
the relation hetw'een the famous *‘foundatioid' and tlm m> less 
famous “superstructure,’* wo shall get something like this : 

1. The state of the forces of produclbuj; 

2, Economic relations conditioned l)y these forces ; 

d. The socio-political regime (uocicd upon a given tanuicmiitt 
foundation ; 

4. The psycdiology of man in society, dofetminwl in parti 
directly by economic conditious, and in pari by the whole 
socio-political regime erected upon tbci economic foun- 
dation ; 

5* Various ideologies reflecting this psyidmlug^ . 

The formula is sufficiently c.omprc-lurmdvc io embraoii all the 
forms of historical dovelopmoaiit* At the same time it is utterly 
alien to the eclooticisnu which cannot get hciyond the idea of ii 
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reciprocal action boiweon the various social forces and does not 
realise that such reciprocal action between foreos cannot solve 
the problem of thoir origin. Our formula is a monistic formula, 
and this monistic formula is impregnated with maiorialisra. In 
Ills PInImophif of Spirit Tlegel said ; ^‘Spirit fMindl is the only 
motive principle of bisiory/' Wo cannot take any other view if 
wo accept that idealist standpoint according to which being is 
detormind by thought, Ifarxian materialism shows how the 
history of thought is determined by the history of being. Bxit 
ideu.liHnMiid not prevent Hegel from recognising that economic 
conditions wore causes “which hocomo cfToctive through the 
instrumentality of the development of the spirit ” In the same 
way, mxhuualism did not prevent Marx from rocognising that in 
history “Hi)u if acted as a huTc whoso direction, at any given 
moment, was deionnined by the development of economic 
Condi ti >ns. 

It is easy to understand that all idoologicH have a common 
root in the psycliology of the epoch to which they belong. Even 
the most superficial study of tlie facts will enable the observer 
to convince himself of this. As one instance among many, I 
will mention French romanticism. Victor Hugo, Eugene Dela- 
croix and Hector Berlioz worked in three entirely distinct artis- 
tic fields and were very different from one another in many 
ways. Victor Hugo had no love for music ; Delacroix despised 
romanticist musicians. Nonetheless, it is with good reason 
that these three notable ition have boon spoken of as the roman- 
ticist trinity, for one and the same psychology finds oxpnu^slon 
in tlmir works, Wa may say that Delacroix's picture DmiU and 
Virgil expresses the same frame of mind as that which made 
Victor Hugo write Hmmm and Berlioz compose his 
fantadiqm» Their c<mt(nnporari(^s--'th,oso among tliem who 
were seriously interested in literature and art“*-"folt this, Ingres, 
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whose tastes were classical, called Berlioz "‘the ahoniionlde 
musician, the bandit, antichrist/* This reminds m of fhe 
iindattering opinions which the loverB of ehmHif.il painfittn^ 
expressed of Delacroix, who, they snid, painted with a “drunken 
broom/’ Every one knows that Berlioz, like Victor 
was fiercely atfcackodJ Every one known, too, that he only 
made good after tremendous efforts, miudi more strcnuoim thnii 
those of Victor Hugo ; ami that his Hucetw ciiine much later 
than lingo’s. Why was this, althongh the |>sy<dmlouy which 
his music voiced was identical with that which found exprcHsiou 
in romanticist poetry and drama ? I'o answer I lie unesUim, \vt‘ 
must take into account numerous details in the fomjnu-.'il ivc 
history of French music and French Hteraiure/ details many id 
which will perhaps never fmd a full cxplamition. This miudn 
however, is indubitable, that the psychology of French roman* 
ticism will only become comprclmimibh' to us when we c.on«id6r 
it as the psychology of a particular class exihtiug under parti- 
cular social and historical conditiunu.s 


Stnimifrs i'ifu hutfola^re^ by An^iut iu UluUamt^K P.iri^, isS'n p. urzi - 
Ingres w.w more cenBintont than Delacroix, who fhongli n romaniifist m pace 
ting, bnl retained a predilection fi\t elasBical imisif. 
f Heo ChallamiTB lxK)k, p. 25B* 

I EBpceialiy in the hintory of the i^art played by thcNO i -^petioo 4*^ 
iatorproterH of the state of mud of the cpmli Wc know that m doieren? 
epochs, different ideolcgmH and di'fFercnt idofdoidoal Ui>pailoi mis oonio !♦ Ihi' 
front. During the Middle Agc«, theology played a far more muorisint- fwii llmti 
it does to-day. Tn primitive Hociety. flancing was the mo^t hnpariiifii of tin* 
arfcB, whereas now it in far from b-lng t.hia. And ao mu 

§ In Ohesneau’s work, Lemehe/n Faria, IHH 3 , pp. STH.ITp, wt find 

an extremely acute observation com^mming the iwyclmlogy uf ifn* romaiuloLt^ 
The author points out that, romantiolnm made Ub appearance B*nni idior iht» day* 
of the revolution and the <unplre. “In literature imil art iltorr m.w a crbK 
similar to that which occurrOil in morals after the Ilmgn of Tinror— ii writiilih* 
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J, Tiersot wrote : “The movement of 1830 in iiteratiiro 
anti art wa<^ far fi'om having the characteristics of a popular 
revt)lntiion.”* That is perfectly true. The movement in question 
was essentially hourgeoin. But it in not the whole truth. 
Among the bourgeoisie, this movement ditl not hy any means 
.litrart universal symiaitliy. According to Tiersoi, the movement 
expressed the aspirations of a small group of “elect” suflieiently 
far-sighted to know how to discover genius in its lurking-place.! 
Arguing from this suporlieially, tliat is io say idealistically, 
Tiorsot infers that the French hourgeoisie of that epoch failed 
to uiulerstand a considorahlo part of the aspirations and senti- 
ments which then animated its own spokesmen in literature 
and art, Rvudi a discordance between ideologists and the class 
whoso trends and tastes they express, is by no means rare in 
liistory and servos io explain many peculiarities in the 
intellectual development of mankind. In the case with which 
wo arc now dealing it was responsible for, among other things, 
the contemptuous attitude of the “refined elite'’ for the liourgeois 
of “common clay” — an attitude which still leads simple folk 
astray and iirovcnis their understanding the essentially bourgeois 


i*v\sU of tht* waiM**'. IVopIe btvl b^i»n living in a ronUidtsx oi ptnpdual fear. 
Whnii tlieu’ fe.ir was Mver, abanUoiiiMl to iho of lif»v 

Their ationhon cntiivly ongro*>Mnl in estcnial appca-iaunos. iii outward 
forioM, TUo bhio iHMVi'u, the NgUMidnur of ‘'iinbghi. tho iH‘aiay <h' wonmn mimp- 
tiiouft voivci‘i, iriiiomNuit nilk^ the shoon of Uthtb Un* spaiUo (U* tUa mouth— these 
wem the things tbai filled th»*ru with <h*li|rUt. People li\<‘d only whli the eyes, 
an I had given up tltialvirud' In many re>p ‘eN this I’tMembla^ tie* p^^yt^liology 
the parnwl which vva arc new [the years unmcdiately after ltHtr>] in 

liut the march of events whi^h was the cause of this state of unud %va8 
itself determined by the march of eecmnmic evolution. 

* //ee/er Hfrihe d dt vee/<fe dt' tioii nv/nw« Faris. IIHM. p. I'.HK 
f l&R, p. P.HI, 
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character of romanticism.' But iiora, as everywhere, tim origin 
anrl the character of such a disoropiuicy can only ho explained, 
in the last analysis, hy the economic Bitnntion of the Bochiil 
class in which it manifosts itHoif. Here, as evvry\vlnn'f>., heing, 
and nothing else, thnnvh light on the “heerels*’ of ihmight* 
That is why, hero as evc'rywlc'rt', nothing hni iniitorialisin 
can give a truly seientiho explanation of the *hnarch of 

XIV 

In their elTurts to explain this march ideal hLs have nmm 
realised the need to watch clostdy tin? cinirsc id thiiigs, For 
instance, Taino explains tle^ i)rigin of works id art hy the 
cliaractoristics of tlie envinmnumt whicit Hurronnds the artist* 
Bat what charactoriHtich does ho rider to ? To p’.yclmlo-ical 
characteristics, to the general i>syv’h(dogy which prevails at a 
given epoch, that general psychology wIuho cliaractoristicH 
themselves stand in need of explanation, f Mattn i ilnmu wlnm it 
explains the p-iychology of a society or td a p ii ticuhr cksH, 
looks to the social structure created by economic development ; 
but Taino, who is an idealist, explained the origin of the wndal 
regime by social psyclmh) ;y, a methacl which led him into a 
hopeless tangle of contradiction. In no couiitiy, nowadays, do 
the idealists show much fondnoBS for Taino. The nniHon is 
obvious. When he spoke of *‘onvironmant'' Im mount th© 
psychology of the masses, the p*;ychnlf>gy of tW average man, 
in a particular epoch and in a particular class ; ami imconling to 
him this psychology is for the Boientist the last court of appeniL 

* Hew we have the same eonfueioa of tbtnighft mthm whirli tmikm ilie 
diBcipbrn of the arch-bourgeois Kksrj^ohe tixtwmelj quaint when tlwy at tuck 
the bourgeois!©. 

f work ot art/* writes Taino, ‘Us determined by an en««ablc uliieh k flia 
general state of mind and of envimuing onsiom.” 
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Consequently, in Taine's viow, the “groaC man ihinks and 
teels under tlio inspiration of the average n:3an, under the 
inspiration of inodiocsritieh. Now, not only is this not the 
C 4 mo, hut also ilm idea is distasteful to bourgeois inielloctuaLs, 
who are always incdinod, more or less, to regard thennsolves as 
belonging to the category of groat men. Tairus was like tho 
man who, havitig said A, was unable to go oit and say B, tliim 
ruining his own case. The only escape from the contradictions 
in which he had become involved would have been by way of 
luHtoricail materiuliem, which loaves adocpuito scope both for 
personality and for the environment, both for average indivi- 
duals and for the great men who are **Hingled out i)y destiny/^ 

From tiio Middle Ages down to IB71, o( all the countiios in 
western Ihirope, France was the one in which social and political 
evolution and the struggle hetweou the various social classes 
assumed tho most typical form—most typical for western 
Fjurope. Ho much having been said, it is interesting to note 
that in France, above all, we can most readily discover the 
causal nexus hotwt^on the course of social development and tho 
boforo-montioned struggle, on Dm one liand, and the history of 
ideologies on tho other. 

Discussing the reason why, during tho Eestoration period 
in France, tho ideas of the theocratic school concerning the 
philosophy of history hocama so widely diffusod, Robert Flint 
remarks: ^‘Tho buccoss of such a theory... would have been 
inexplicable, had not the way for it boon prepared by tim sensa* 
tionalism of Condillac, and had it not been so obviously fitted 
to serve tho intorosis of a party which ropresonted tho opinions 
of large classes of French society before ami after the Resto- 
ration/''^' This ia olwiously true. Nor can there ho any diflh 

^ Tk 0 Pkihwphj /ihforp tn, PVmwmtl iB7g p* 1*1 
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mliy ill recogniHing which ela<is it aaw whoso interests soeurod 
ideological expression in tho cloctrinoH of iho tliooerafic hoIhkiL 
But, '})ursning our study of French history, let us ask ourselves 
%vheiher it is not equally possible to discover the wieial cuuses 
of tho success ot senBationalisin in pro-revolutioniiiy France. 
Did not the intellectual movomant out of which the theoreiiciiiiiH 
of sensationalism sprang express in its turn tho tondonciim of n 
particular social chiBS *? Oertainly this wan sen Tho senHiitiona- 
list movement was tho exprcsBion of the trend of tho French 
third estate towards emanciiiatienF* If wo ivere to proceed 
further in this direction, wo should hoo that, for instancOi Des- 
cartes* philosophy gives a clear rotlection of the noeossitios ol 
economic evolution and of tho relation of social forces in his 
time. ' Finally, if we go back to tho fourteenth <5entury, and 
■consider tho romances of chivalry which had so striking a sue- 
<jess at the FVench court and among tho French arisioenu > ol 
that epoch, we shall soo onco more that these romances mirrored 
the life and the tastes of the (dass in (fuestionF In tins re- 
markable country, which quite recenlly was still entitled to 
say that it “marched at tho head of the nations,*' tho curve 
of the intellectual movement runs parallel with the curve ot 
economic development and with the curve of social and political 
development which is conditioned by economic tlcvrlopment , 
That is why the history of ideology in bbance is of especifil 
interest to sociologists. 


fjtinstm’s flNforw (h’ k Utfn’iiitm ban- |p UUlUieT. 

Here jcu wilUind a goad acccmiU of the hnk*^ botwoea eenu ri 
DeHcattos* philosophy and thf* pnyi hology of Um i iilliMg eln,«H tti I’r men duria* 
the hnt half of the eighteenth cctitury. 

f fa his f/kioin* Frftfk^nU^ V<d, I. p «10, sismoodt Iuh » \pft* *‘4tni littered* 
ting views coneendng the sigtnrieanee o{ thcM* romatnOH. Men*' mlilds 
material for the hocinlogteal study of imitati<m 
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The gentry who have ‘ oriticisecr* Warx in various tones 
know nothing about theso matters. They never dreamed that^ 
thmigli no one doubts that criticism is an excellent and praise- 
worthy thing, it is expedient that a critic should understand 
what ho is enticiaing. To criticise a given method of scientific 
hivostlgation enables ns to decide how far it is competent to 
discover the causal links l)otwoon phenomena. But this can only 
bo ascertained by exporiotice, by the application of the ly^thod. 
To criticise historical materialisnu wo must make actual trial 
of the method of Marx and hhigels, must turn it to practical 
accotnit in the study of the historical movomotit of mankind. 
There is no other way of discovering its strong and its weak 
points. As Mngols said when explaining his theory of cognition, 
*‘the proof of the jiutlding is in the eating.” Exactly the same 
thing applies to historical materialism. One who would criticise 
the dish, must first of all have tasted it. But one wlio would 
try the method of Marx and Engels, must know how to use it. 
Now, to nse it skilfully demands serious preliminary work in? 
scientific field, sustained intellectual labour, rather than the' 
nttoranco of eloquent pseudo-critical discourses concerning the 
one-sidodnass of Marxism. 

Marx’s critics declare, some regretfully, somo in the mood 
of those who discern a stigma, and somo with malicious joy, 
that hitherto not a single book has been published $u]>plying 
a tlieoretical justification for historical materialism. When 
tlmy speak of such a book, they are generally thinking of somo 
sort of abridged treatise of universal history penned from the 
materialist otitlook. But at present such a treatise could not 
bo written by any isolated investigator, however universal his 
knowledge, nor yet by a group of investigators. Sufficient 
materials for its compilation do not as yet exist, and will not 
exist for a long time to come. The materials requisite can 
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<mlfey ill rooogniBing which class ife saw whose interchis seeurtii 
ideological expression in tho doctrineH of the thooeratic sehooL 
But, pursuing our study of French history, let m ask ourselves 
wiiofeher it is not eciually possiblo to tliseover the social (uuises 
of iho success of sensationalism in pre-revoluthuuirv h'mnee. 
Did not the intellectual nmvementi out of which the theoreticiaiiH 
of aonsationaiism sprang express in its turn the tendeiKncH of a 
particular social class ? Certainly this was so. The Kensiitiona- 
list inovomont was the expression of iho trend of the French 
third estate towards omancipatien/* If wo were la prococcl 
further in this direction, wo should see that, for inKt4ineei Dch- 
cartes* philosophy gives a clear rolloction of the uecosHiiias al 
economic evolution and of the relation of socJal forces in his 
time." Finally, if we go hack to the fourteenth century, and 
consider the romances of chivalry which liad so striking a sue 
cess at the IVench court and among the French aristocr,o*\ ol 
tliat epoch, we shall see onco more that these ronianci's mirrored 
the life and the tastes of the class in question,* In this re* 
markable country, whicli (piito recently was still enlillcti iti 
say that it ‘'marched at the head of tite nations/* the curve 
of tbo intellectual movement ninn parallel with the curve ol 
economic development and with the curve of social and political 
‘development which is conditioned by economic development. 
That is why the history of ideology in i'hancc is of especial 
interest to sociologists. 

(L LansoiCK th' In Vttt rdiurt JrttneiU^ , i’liTs*- ipf JitOUiuT. 

Here }im will find a u:oytl account of the lii*y hofttcen rerm^s .iHpi-cw of 
OeHcaTtos* philosophy and the psyidjolopy of the i iillliic IV iiuni durin*; 

the tiut half of the eighteenth century, 

f la Ills liktnlre da Voh ! p rdl. Slsmondi lus r \pr«* 

ting views conoeniing the sigtntioanrc of th<s*' romain which furnbb 

matenal for the sociologieal ^tudy of imitation.it*> 
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•ciiity in roeog'vusin.i? which cliHS ife saw whose iniciests 
i<leo!ogic,al expression in the doetrincH of the ihecKTafic kcIuhiL 
But, pursuing our siudy of French history* let us ask ourselves 
whether it is not equally possible to discover the social causes 
of the suciooas of aet^sationalisni in pre-revolulioiniii France, 
Did not the inUdlccinal movement out of whiclii the iheyreiiciaiis 
of sensationalism sprang oxprosB in its turn the tendencies of n 
particular social class ? Certainly this was so, Tlio senHatimia- 
list movement was the expression of ilm trend i)f the French 
thiul estate towards emancipation. If wo W'«‘re to proceed 
further in this direction, we should sec that, for instauiee, Dos* 
cartes* philosophy gives a clear reilection of the necoKHttioi o| 
economic evolution and of the relation of socnal forces in his 
time. ' Finally, if we go back to the fourteenth century, mid 
•consider the romances of chivalry which had so striking a siu* 
coss at the French court and among the Fren{‘li aristocr oJ 
that epoch, wo shall soo once more that these romances mirrorecl 
the life and the tastes of the class in qiiesimm ' In this re- 
markable country, which ((uito recently was sfill entitled 
say that it “marched at the head of the nationH,'^ the curve 
of the intellectual movement runs parallel with the curve of 
economic development and with the curve of sticial and political 
■(lev0lo]Mnont which is conditioned by economic dcnelopmcinf. 
That IB why the history of ideology In Kiinu^c td cspccini 
interest to sociologists, 

'* iL 'Uumni'B Hhiorhuh hi IHttvtifnn jrantntiH lUrc pp .'IttlOiur 

Heie joa will ftnd a jL^ooU aca<miu Hitkfi bsucen of 

Descartes* phUosophy and the jHytdinloi^y of the ntllnr" oi | r wt»»a tiurm* 
tlie fiijrt. halt cf the eight erttth century. 

t la h^^ Ilktihre Voh I, p 50, hismondl h w « nueri*#* 

ting views cancerniag the «iguUicaT\c© of thcM* mmaiu u# wlinii fitrsibh 
matenal for the hocifilogicai jstudy <»f imitatliin 
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The M^nfcry who have “cvHicheir’ Marx in variotm tones 
k!U3W notluiH4 about theso luatUus. They never dreamed that^ 
tlionilh no ono douhts that eritieism is att excellent and praise- 
worthy thinu» it is oxpodiont that a eritie should understand 
what he is cnticiaiufl. To criticise a fdv on method of scientific 
invostiiiiition enables tis to decide how far it is competent to 
discover the cuusal links hotwoen phonomemu Ihtfe this can only 
ho asc.ortainod by experience, hy the application of the ii|^)ihod. 
To criticiso histtudcal inatorialisnu we must make actual trial 
o{ the method of Marx and must itnm it to practical 

account in tlio sttidy of the historical movement of mankind. 
’'Fhero is no other way of discovering* its strong* atul its weak 
points. As hlnf*els saitl when explaining:* his theory of coj^mitioiw 
*h.ho proof of the puddim* is in the eatinj*.” Exactly the same 
thi^^:* applic'** to historical nutorialism. One who would criticiso 
the dish, must first of all have tasted it. But one who w^ould 
try the method of Marx and Kngols, must know how to use it. 
Now, to use it skilfully demands serious preliminary work in? 
scientific field, sustained intellectual labour, rather than the' 
utterance of okKiuent pseudo-critical discourses concerning the 
one-sideclnosB of Marxism. 

Marx*H critics declare* some rogrotfully, some in the mood 
of those who disoorn a stigma, and some with malicious joy, 
that hifcfiorto not a single book has boon published sujiplying 
a tliooretical iustification for historical maiorialism. When 
they epoak of such a book, they are generally thinking of some 
sort of abridged treatise of universal history penned from the 
materialist outlook. But at present such a treatise ooiild not 
be written by any isolated investigator, however universal his 
knowledge^ nor yet by a group of investigators. Hufficiont 
materials tor its compilation do not as yet exist, and will tiot 
exist for a long time to come. The matcrialn ro<|uisito can 
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only be accumuIaLod as feho iipshoi of a kni^iby himm ot immtu 
gations carried out. iu tne appropriate branches of heicnifo with 
the aid of the Marxian method* In other words, the eriticH 
who clamour for Buch a hook want the work to he he|Bui at 
the wrong end. They are asking for a preliminary explanation 
froin the materialist standpoint of that very process id histary 
which has primarily to bo explained. In actual fact, tlm work 
is boiij^ written in j>ri)pertif.;\ to the degree in which cemiem- 
porary sciofitists (unwittingly, for the most part, im I have 
already said) find theniselvos comfudhs! hy the artuil eoiiliiion 
of sociology to diHCOver matorialist explanations of t!u» phemr 
mona they arc Btiulying. The examples I Itave already quoted 
are enough to show that there are already a good many Bueh 
sciontisis. 

Laplaco said that after Newton’s great discovery fifty years 
passed before it was supplomontod by other important dis- 
eoverios. So long a time was nocdoii before the primary truth 
eould bo generally understood, could overcome the ohd.aeleB in 
its way — the iCarteKiani theory of voriicee, and perhapn also the 
vanity of contemporary mathematicians* 

The obstacles in the way of modern materialism, as a har- 
monious and consistent theory, are enormously greater than 
those which were oncountorod by Nowtonaks theory of griwita- 
tion. Against mOvlern materialism is directly and Htubhoruly 
raged the interest of the ruling class, to whoso influeiiea the 
majority of contemporary scientists are nect»mrily auhjectecL 
Materialist dialectic/* which does not make obeisaiieo to any- 
thing, and considers things umkr their tranaltiiry impeet/ can- 
not possibly bo regarded sympa-thctif^Uly by the cmiiHcirvative 
olass~-which, in the western world to clay, is the baurgeoisitn 
Modern materialism is so flatly opposed to the mcfital state of 
**' KxpoMkm fh ^ptenhe du momhK Parig, Year IV, Vel II pp, 
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tlii« cia-SH that bourgeois iialurally regard it as into- 

lerable and iitiTirotM-r ; an sotnetbing which is unworthy of 
ordorly-niiiuied people itt gen<u-ni and of respectahlo men of 
science iii particular,’* It is not surprising that all these res- 
pectable men of science eoiisider tlu'msolves morally obliged to 
free tiuniiBelveH from any suspicion of sympathy for materialism. 
Often enotigh, they denounce it all the more vehemently 
proportion to thv degroo to whiclp in their own special researc!)- 
es, they imdine to adopt a meterialist otitlook.l 

The outcome is a sort of ‘'convent ioiial lie/' uttered half- 
consciously» which cannot fail to have a nmst Imrmfid effect 
upon thought. 


XV 

T*he “convcmtional lie'^ of a soeudy divided into elasse-^ 
assumes proportions which are all the nioie extensive according 
as the existing order of things is endangered through economic 
evoiutioti and by the working of the class struggle whitd) is the 
outcome of tlmt evolution. Marx said very truly that the 

thih matter, k( 5 Fimeln’ above-meat lOiied article, (t'k’rdifi 
k ktmH*kt% Maim (i! km ii,s, 

f The reader may remember how tlereely Lampreeht defeiidoi him-elf 
agamnt the aecimafcum of materiaiirtm. Consider ako Hat xul’s repadi at hum d‘ 
matenahsm in his kwk I>h //o/r tmd dan Lehm^ p. 031. NcverthcdchH this ^ame 
IUWki‘ 1 had wiitten : *‘AU the cultural a<Mpnromcut cemsist of matedal and 
spirit iml elements ... They arc not acipiired with Identical means, with o|tnil 
facility, and in iho name time, by all ... tlnderly lag intolleetual ar<|Uirc‘mmti^ 
are material ampiircmcnts. Creations of the miud only make their appearair’e 
an Uixuries, after material ueols have boon satihOed. Consinpmtuly, evi‘f\ 
«|U 0 ?tioii mmeeming the origin of civilisation Icmls back to the ♦luesthni «f the 
fiwitora that favour dm dcvelepmcut of the material groundwork of clvllkathm ” 
L first edition, |u 17 .) This doctrine Is indisputably hktorh 
cal nmt.erifddm, iliougli fa,r less proftamdly thought out, and thoreforoala 
much lower level* than the matmnallsm of Marx and Ingck. 
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greater ike developinent of antagoiiisni betwoon the growing 
force of production and the extant Boeial order, thc^ more doe^ 
the ii oology of feke ruling clans iH'conio perinea toil with hypc>- 
erihy. In addition, the more eifectively life unv(dls tlie inoiida- 
cious character of this ideology, the more does tlie language 
used by tlie (lominant class boeoino stddirae ami virtuous. {^SVe 
Hamt JJam, Dolinnent (h>^ August, 1901, 

pp.370d37L) This shrewd remark is eotdirmod by what is 
going on to-day in (Jermany* The spread of de!>iuichery dis- 
closed by the Harden- AMoltko trial proceeds hand-in-hand with 
the *h‘Ovival of idealism** in sociology. Here in Eussia, too, 
even among the ‘‘theoroficianvH of the proh'fcariat/* wo find 
persons who do not understand the social catiso of this ^Vavival*' 
and are subject to its influence. 1 am thinking of BagdanoVt 
Baziarov, etc. 

However, the advantages 'which every investigator can 
derive from the Marxian method are bo groat that fluey are 
beginning to bo openly avowed oven by perHons svho have in 
other respects succumbed to the ‘^conventional lie*’ of our time. 
Among these persons 1 may mention, for instance, Holigman, * 
the American, author of *a book entitled 77m Keanomie Inter* 
pretation of Ilistorpr published in I90::3. Heligman frankly 
admits that vrhat made other scientific invcbtigatorg flight shy 
of the theory of historical materialism wain the soeialiKt tleduc* • 
tion drawn from |bat theory by Marx. He considers, however, 
that we can make the omelette without breaking the eggs ; that 
“one can be an ‘economic materialist' and yet remain an ex- 
treme individualist.” Ho goes on : “The fact tbiifc Marx's em* 
nomics may be defective has no bearing on the tnitli or falsity 
of his philosophy of history/'*^ 


gee pp. 24 and 109 ef Emmmk 
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In actual facfct IMarx’n economic views are intimately inter- 
twiiuHi with hig liistorical views. No one can properly under- 
staniWf//nfrt/ without having thoroughly grasped the doctrines 
in tlu* famouB preface to the earlier book, Zur Kyiiik der pahtu- 
r/n*// O^lmimue, This, however, is not the place for an exposi- 
tion oi Marx's economic views, or for demonstrating the indispu- 
table fact that these doctrines are an integral part of the doctrine 
known as historical materialism. Lot mo add that Heligman, 
too, is huillciently ** respectable’' to be afraid of materialism. 
Tins ailvncato of economic materialism considers that things are 
pushed to an intolerable extreme by those who have "sought the 
explanation of Christianity itself in eeononic facts alone." 1 All 
tliis shows clearly how deep-rooted are such prejudices and how 
loi midahle, theroforo, aro the ohstacles to be encountered by 
fylatxian theory. Novertheless, the very fact that Beligman's 
hook has been written, and the nature of the author's reserves, 
give some ground for a belief that historical materialism — 
though it bo in a truncated and “purified" form^ — will in the end 
ho endorsed by those bourgeois ideologists who have not yet 
utterly renounced the hope of establishing order in their 
outlooks on history.! 

*A ftw words m explanation of wlial is said in tPo text. According to 
Mnr.\. '•cc<H!Ojnio categories arc only the theoretical expressions, tlie ahstrac- 
tioiw, ot the social relations oi production’* {Mkm de la phdmopliw, Vnri U, 
Note 2). Tilth ineaiiH that Marx looks upon economic categories likewise from 
the outlook of the mutual lelations hotwtnui men engixged in the somal process 
, of production, rolationH whose evolution supplies for him the explanation of the 
main lines of the historical mmement of mankind, 

f Tke iMtiTjmiut km 1117. Kaufcsky’s book, The OHgm 

if Vhmhmrnit, lining a book <»f this ‘‘oxtromo’* kind, obviously eomes within 
range of Seligmau’s censure. 

J Hejre wo can tlmw an instmetive jiavallel Acconling to Marx, matorlalisi 
dialeetie, when explaining that which exists, explains at the same time its 

6 
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Bui the struggle against socialism, materialism ami ntiier 
disagreeable extremist doctrines presupposes the exihteiiee of a 
^'spiritual arm.’' This spiritual arm for the light agiiitisf si»fisi- 
lism is, above all, what is called ‘‘eubjective political economy/’ 
supplemented by more or loss adroitly cooked sla-listirs. The 
main fortress in the struggle against materialism is represented 
by all the possible varieties of Kantianism. In sociology fhe 
weapon used is anti-Kantianism, as a dualist doctrine which 
ruptures tlie tic between being and tliought. Hinee a study of 
economic qucHiions does imt come within the scope of this Ijook, 
T shall content myself with an examination of the pliilosophks 
arm used by the bourgeois reaction in the idiMilogical tiomnim 
At the close of his booklet, Hooialism Utopian and Hcientitic, 
Bngols remarks that when the powerful means of prmluction 
created by the capitalist epoch have become social property, and 
when production has been organised in a manner conformable to 
social needs, men will become masters of social organisation and 
will therefore at long last become masters of nature and them- 
selves. Then only will they begin consciouBly to make their 
own history; then only will the social cauBCs set in action by 
them tend more and more to produce effects desirable for 
them. ^'Humanity will leap from the kingdom of necessity into 
the kingdom of freedom.” 

inevitable disappearance. That is whei^e. accunhng to Marx* ffiatenaliHt, 
dialectic is of so much value from the point of view of progress. Bui Hclfgmim 
gays : ‘ Socialism is a theory t)f what ought to be ; historical mctorlallHii Is a 
theory of what Ims been,'^ (IHd.. p. 108.) That is the only rciwoii mhy 
Seligman finds it; possible to defend historical materialism. This ammiiUH to 
saying that we can ignore materialism in so far as it explains the iiievliable 
diBappoaraiicc of the extant, but can us© it to explain that which has t*xliteil 
in the past, Here we have one of the nnmoroxis instanoci of *‘lMwk*k#c|Mag by 
double-entry*’ in the ideological domain, a variety of lx>ok-ktM*p‘mg bmuglii Into 
being by economic causes* 
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These words of Engels have aroused the hostility of all 
those who, being in general refractory to the idea of ^ ‘jumps,” 
oannot or will not understand the possibility of any such jump 
from the kingdom of necessity into the kingdom of freeedom. 

It seems to them that such a jump is actually in contradiction 
with the view concerning freedom which Engels himself for- 
mulated in the firstpart of his AnU-Diiniuj. If we are to explain 
the confusion of ideas that prevails upon this subject, we must 
recall what Engels wrote in that book. 

Explaining llegors words : “Necessity is only blind in so 
far as it is not understood,” lingels doclarod that freedom 
consists “in the empire exorcised over our selves and over 
external nature, an empire based upon a knowledge of the 
inherent necessities of nature.” Engels has developed this 
idea in a way that is sulliciently clear for those who ax^e familiar 
with the doctrine of Hegel to which he refers. But the unfortu- 
nate thing is that modern Kantians are content to “crifeicise” 
Hegel without studying him. Since they do not know Hegel, 
they cannot understand Engels. Criticising the latter, they 
declare that there connot be freedom where there is submission 
to necessity. Such a view is perfectly sound on the part of 
persons whose philosophical ideas are impregnated by a dualism 
which makes it impossible for them to unify thought and being. 
From the standpoint of this materialism, the “jump” from 
necessity to freedom is unquestionably incomprehensible. But 
Marx's philosophy, like Feuerbach’s proclaims the unity of being 
and thought* Although (as we have already seen, when studying 
B^euerbach’s ¥i©ws) Marx understands this unity in a different 
sense from that in which it was understood by the champion of 
absolute idealism, his philosophy does not differentiate itself 


* Jhrrm Mugeih DuhrUgs Ihmahwig Aei* WUMmmhaJt^ 6th edition p. IIS* 
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from Hegelian theory in the matter with which we are now 
concerned, in the matter of the relation between freedoin iincl 
necessity. 

Tho whole question turns on the meaning of wluit precj%el> 
W0 are to undorstaml hy nec<'ssity. Aristotle'^' h.nl iilremly 
pointed out that tlu' eoneept ol necessity has nuuunoiih Hhiicics 
of meaning. It is necessary to take medicine in order to ho 
cured ; it is necessary to hrcatiie iii order to live ; it is neccssaiy 
to travel to Angina in order to get hatdv the mojmy that lias been 
lent to some otic thonn Those are wliat may be culled condi- 
tional necessitio i ; we mu.st breathe, if wish to live ; we inimt 
take a medicine, if w*e wish to gt‘t rid of im illness, and so on. 
]\Ian In tho course of the action he exerts upon natures outside 
himself, has constantly to tlo with iieccHsitioB of this order. Jt 
is necessary to sow, if w^'e wish in due course to reap ; to 
discharge an arrow, if wt wish to kill the deer ; to provide a 
store of fuel, if we wish to set a steant-engine in motion, and 
so on. if we adopt the point of view' of the champions of the 
*‘uoO“Kantian criticism of ]\Iarx’' we must admit that in this 
conditional necessity there is also an element of Hubmissiom 
Man would be froor if ho could satisfy bis needs without 
exertion. lie sulmiits himself to nature oven when he oompek 
nature to serve his purposes. But this submisskm is tho condi- 
tion of his enfranchisement. By submitting to nature, he 
increases his power over nature, this moaning that ho enlargoa 
his freedoms. It would be just the same in social bfo, if social 
production were urgemisod in a reasonable way* By submitting 
to the exigencies of technical and economic necessity, men 
would put a term to the extant proposteroun regime in wddeh 
they are dominated by the products of their own activities ; 


dUd(tph0e^i Ikjok V, chapter 5, 
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that is to say, they would greatly enlarge their freedoms. Hero 
too, their submission would become a means of enfranchisement. 

Nor is this all. Being accustomed to consider that between 
thought and being there is a groat gnlf fixed, the critics of ^larx 
recognise only one shade of nocessity. To borrow again from 
Aristotle's phrasing of the matter, they regard necessity 
exclusively a-s a force which prevents us from acting in accor- 
tianco with our wlslios and compels us to do that which is 
contrary to them. A necessity of this kind, certainly, is in 
direct conflict with liberty and cannot hut weigh on us more 
or less heavily. But hero, no loss, wo nmst not forget that a 
force which ])r0sonts itsedf to man as iui external coercion 
opposing Ins wishes, may in other circumstances, present itself 
to him in an utterly different light, fjet us take, for instance, 
the agrarian question as it manifests itself to-day in Eiissia. 
To an intelligent landed ijroprietor, to a “cadet’* the forcible 
expropriation of the land might appear a more or less distressing 
historical necessity — more or less distressing accroding to the 
amount of “equitable compensation” allotted to the landowner* 
But in the eyes of the peasant, who has been yearning for the 
expropriation of the great landlords, what would appear as a 
more or less distressing necessity would, on the other hand, be 
tliis “equitable compensation” ; and the compulsory expropria- 
tion would appear to him to bo the expression of his free will 
and the most valuai)lo pledge to his liberty. 

Here we are touching upon what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of the doctrine oh liberty* a feature which was not 
discusBod by Engels — o])vioimly hooaiise its bearings were self 
avklant, without furtlier cx])lanation, to any one familiar with 
Hegelian philosophy. 

1 


CloaHt Ifeniional Uenioemt, 
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In his PliilnsapJnj of Relifiion, haid : **FrcHHloin eonHisl.s 

in nofc willing anything Inii onoself.’*’' Tliis rcmfirk ihrtnvs a 
strong light iipon the wholo <iuoHtion of froodonL in ko far an it 
has to flo with social psychology. Tho ponmint who wants hin 
share of tho great landlord’s land is willing ^‘nothing hot 
himself.” But what tho landlord rvho agrees to yiehl tip thin 
land in willing, is no longer “himscdf/' hot that which history 
compels him to will, Tho former is free ; the latter U wise 
enough to submit it) necessity. 

It would ho tho same for the proletiirians win* should ho 
able to ensure that tho nusuis of production should Itecomo 
social property, and who should organise social product inn upon 
new foundations ; they would be only willing iltemselves, ami 
they feel perfectly free. The capitalists, on the other hand, 
should this take place, would (in tho best possible eyont) bo 
in the position of the landlord wdio had accepted tlie agrarian 
programme of the constitutional demot^rais ; tliey would 
certainly declare that freedom is one thing and historical 
necessity another. 

I believe that those who have criticised Engeln have failed 
to understand him ; and I believe one of the reasons of this 
failure of understanding to be that tliese critics, whilst tliey 
were able to imagine theraBolvos in the position of a capitalist, 
were quite unable to think thcmsalves into the skin of a 
proletarian. Furthermore, 1 am of opinion that their inability 
to perform the latter feat of inniginailon has a specific social 
cause— in fact, an economic cause. * 

XVI 

Bourgeois ideologists, influenced by tlie (‘-on torn pore ry trend 
to^wds dualism^ have another charge to bring against liistorical 


Iffgel. IVorh, Vol Xll. p. m 
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mafcorialism. Through the mouth of Stammler, they declare 
that the champions of the materialist conception of history 
disregard social teleology. This second criticism, which is 
closely connected with th© first, is equally devoid of founda- 
tion, 

Marx wrote : “In order to produce, men enter into specific 
mutual relations.” According to Stammler, this formula shows 
that Ivlarx himself, his theory not-withstanding, has not been 
able to escape from teleological outlooks. Marx’s words, says 
Stammler, imply that men consciously enter into the mutual 
relations without which production is impossible, it follows, 
he says, that those relations are the outcome of actions under- 
taken to attain a foreseen end. 

I shall not have much difficulty in showing where, in this 
chain of arguments, Stammler commits a logical fallacy which 
invalidates all his subsequent criticisms. 

Lot us take an example. Certain savages, members of a 
hunting tribe, are in pursuit of a quarry, an elephant let us 
suppose, i^or the purposes of the chase they join forces and 
dispose of these forces in a particular way. Now, what is the 
aim, and what are tlie moans for the attainment thereof 2 The 
aim, obviously, is to capture or kill the elephant : and the 
means are, to join forces in order to hunt it* By what is th© 
aim suggested ? By the necessities of the human organism. 
By what are the means determined ? By the conditions of th© 
hunt. Do the neoesBities of th© human organism depend upon 
man, upon the human will ? No, they do not ; and besides, 
that question, is a concern of physiologv and not of 

sociology. What, in this connoctions, can we ask of 

sociology ? We can ask it to expian why men who are seeking 


itmi edition, p. 121. 
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to satisfy their needs (in this case, the need ior fond) enter, 
sometimes into these relations* ami sometimeB ini a tliose. 
Well, sociology (with Marx as spokesman) explains thin with 
referonco to the condition of the forces of production Ihit (Idck 
the condition of these forces depend upon the will of Iniiniin 
beings and npon the ends after which they strive ? Hociohigy, 
still speaking through the mouth of Marx, answers that there 
is no such dependence. Ef there is no such depemience, this 
signifies that the forces of production are the outcmne of a 
necessity determined by extant eonditions external to mmu 

What is the upshot of the foregoing conHiiierationH ? It in 
that, whilst the chase is an activity conformahlc to the end 
towards which the savage is striving, tins indispntahle fact 
does nothing to invalidate Marx's contention that the relations 
of production which come into existence among savagcB devoting 
themselves to the chase, are established in virtue of eonditions 
quite independent of the activity directed towards a known 
end. In other words, although the primitive hunter has a 
conscious wish to kill as muoli game as possible, this does 
not imply that the communism characteristic of the life of 
the members of a hunting tribe has come into existence as a 
product conformable to the 'aim of their activities. No* tliis 
communism has come into existence, or, to speak more 
accurately, has maintained itself (seeing that it has already 
existed for a long time), as the unconscious, that In to say 
necessary, outcome of an organisation of labour whose chimicier 
is totally independent of the wilf of That is what 

Stammlor, the Kantian, has failed to understand. It is there 
that he has strayed from the path and has been followed by 

* “Nec(»gftity, in conmuUetinotion to liberty. Is cotlilag other thaa the 
ua conscious.’* (Schelling, Si/dm tmnmndgBUlm Idmtimm, (ISgii), p. 
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Stniye, Bulgakov and other “temporary” j\iarxists, whose name 
18 legion, *' 

Continuing his critical observatioriB, Stammlei says that if 
social evolution were to take place solely as the outcome of 
causal necessity, any conscious endeavour to collaborate in this 
evolution would be an obvious absurdity. According to him 
wo must choose between two alternatives. 

hlithor 1 regard a particular phenomenon as necessary, that 
is to say incvitalilc, and then I have no occasion to collaborate 
in its occurrence ; or else my collaboration is necessaiy for 
the occurrence ol the phenomenon, and if so wc cannot term 
it necessary independently of collaboration. Who tries to 
collaljoraio in the rising of the sun, which is necessary, that 
is to say inevitable ?1 

Here we see a striking manifestation of the dualism 
cliaracteristic of persons trained in the Kantian philosophy. 
For them, thought is always detached from being. 

The rising of the sun is in no way connected, either as 
cause or as effect, with the social relations of men. That is 
why we can contrapose it, as a natural phenomenon, to the 
•conscious aspirations of men, which have no causal tie with 
it. But matters are very different when we turn to consider 
the social ]»henomena of history. Wo know already that 
history is made by men. Consequently, human aspirations 
cannot hut be among tlio factors of the historical movement. 
But history is made by men in one Rpeoific way and not in 
another, this depending upon a necessity of which we have 
•alrcaciy spoken at sullknent length. That necessity being given, 

* I \ avf* aiwMtwod this queHt'on in coiiMdmhU* detail in varitms |ait8 of my 
hook IFcr/w V<ik Vn. 

f 4^1 ot. Sec ali^o StanunlatV article MfftfMtlhtiehe 

shtmujfmmimf in Hmulwmit'rhfeh der StfintnwhmisclKijtm A' ok V, pp. 7:>5-7S7. 
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the aspiratioiiK of men, aspirat.ion.s whieh form an inevitable^ 
factor of social evolution, arc also j^iven (‘onseepumeeH* These 
aspirations do not exclude necessity, btd are tluauselvea detf»r« 
mined thereby. Gonsequenlly, it is a pndoimd loqnai! error io 
contrapose them to this same neeessity, 

Wiion a class loni^dng for emancipation brinies about n Hocial 
revolution, it acts in a way which is more or less appropriate 
to tlm desired end ; and, in any case, its activity is thcMauiso 
of that revolution. But this activity, together with all lhf> 
as])iraiions which have brought it about, is itself tim efbHit 
of economic evolution, and tlierefore, is itself didmanined b> 
necessity. 

Sociology only becomes a science in ]n’oi»ortion ft) the degree 
to which sociologists are able to understand the appearaiua*' 
of specific aims in social man (social ‘‘teleology*') as a necensary 
consequence of the social process, determined in the last 
analysis by the march of economic evolution. It is an extremely, 
cluiraoteristic fact that the consistent opponents of the 
materialist interpretation of history feel it incumlient iipcuj 
them to prove that sociology cannot exist as a science. That 
means that their “criticism” becomes an obstatde to the scientiiio 
progress of our era. Those who are in search of a scientific 
explanation of the history of philosophical theories would find 
it interesting to study the way in which tdiis role of “criticism” 
connected with the class struggle in modern society. 

If I am inclined to take part in a movement whoso triumph 
seems to me a historical JioceBsity, this only nioiins tliat 
I consider my own activity likewise to be an indiHpen.sal)le link 
in the chain of conditions whoso aggregate will necesHiirily 
ensure the triumph of the movement which is dear t# me. It 
means neither more nor loss than that. A dualist will not ho 
able to understand ; but my meaning will be perfectly clear 
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for any one wlio has assimilated the theory of the unity of 
Huhjoct and objects and has understood how this unity mani- 
fests itHoif in social piienomena. 

It in very important to note that the theoreticians of 
Protestantism in North Ameidca are quite unable to understand 
that there is any opposition between liberty and necessity, any 
opposition of the kind which has so much exercised and conti- 
nues to exercise the ujiftcls of many of the ideologists of the 
Buropoan bourgeoisie* A. Bargy writes that “in America the 
most convinced among the professors of energy IprofoBSOurs 
d’energie! have little inclination to recognise the freedom of 
tlie willA# This is excellently said, and closely resembles 
ilegers “willing nothing hut oneself.” Well now, when a man 
“wills tioihing hut himself,’’ he is not a fatalist but is exclu- 
sively n man of action. 

Kantianism is not a fighting pliilosophy, it is not the 
philospliy, of men of action. It is a philosophy of persons who, 
when all is said and done, stop half way ; it is a philosophy of 
compromise. 

Engels says it is essential that the means for putting an end 
to the ills of society shall he discovered in the extant material 
conditions of production and shall not be invented by this or 
that social reformer. Stammler agrees with Engels as to thisj 
but he accuse^ Engels of a lack of clarity, saying that the 

* A. Bargy, f^i reliifhmhnfi hr aoruie ICfafn^rnia, Parts, 1002, pp. B8.80. 
Ill* cxplalim tbh by saying that such men, in that timy are men oi action, prefer 
‘‘fatidkt derisums ” Bargy h mist akeu, FataliHui has iiuthing to do wUli the 
matter. This is shown by his owtuemarks concerning the moraliBl Otmat ban 
I'MwanE ; *'KtlwardV viewpoint ... is that of every man of aetioiu For every 
One who ever acted in ordm* to reach a forCHOen end, liberty means the 
faculty of dtwotliig all Ids imcrgics towanls thf' attainment of thiM end.’^ 
pp. 
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essence of the question Ik that we should ascertain *%vilh the 
aid of what method the diseovory ought to he Thin 

objection only shows that confusion reigns in SfcnninilerV own 
mirui The objection collupHes spontaneously, in view of tlie 
simple fact that, (wen though the character of the nictliod is 
in such cases deierminod by a great variety of factors all tlieso 
factors can in the long rim lie referred to their original 
detorminants, namely the inarch of economic evolutioin Hie 
very fact that Marxian theory could <»ome into being was 
detennined by the evolution of the capitalist method of produc** 
tion ; whereas the predominance of utopiNin in the socinHsm 
of pre-Marxian days is perfectly coinprchen'.lhlo in tim case 
of a society suffering, not only from tho development id the 
aforesaid method of production, but also (ami more grievously) 
from the inadequacy of this development, 

I need not dilate upon the to])ic. But perhaps ladore I 
close the discussion, the reader will not mind my drawing his 
attention to the intimate ties between the tactical method of 
Marx and Engels and the fundanuntal theses of their historical 
theory. 

We already know that,, in accordance with this theory^ 
mankind never sets itself any tasks whi<di it. is not aide la 
perform, ‘*for ... the demand for tho now enterprise only iirises 
when the material conditions of existence are ripe tor its muxmn*> 
fill performance or at any rate have begun to ripen/* But 
where the conditions already exist, wo have m utterly different 
situation from that in which they have only *‘heguti to ripen/^ 
In the former case, tho moment for a sudden ehiinge has 
already come ; in the latter case, the sudden cliange rcmfiinii 
the affair of a more or less distant future, Is a ’*fiiial aim** the 
approach to which is prepared by a whole series of gmclual 
‘Changes in the mutual relations of social classes. Wlmt ought 
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to be the rolo of innovators durin^^ the period when the “Jump’" 
ih stil! imposHible ? Obviously they can do no more than 
contribute to the gradual changos, in other words strive on 
hehuif of refonuH, Thus tlie final aim and also reforms have 
their st‘verai places ; a coniraposition of reforms to a final aim 
beeomt'H utimoaning and should bo relegated to tho domain of 
utopian legends* Those who insist upon such a contrapobition, 
whether they be (iennan revisionists of the type of Eduard 
Eernsiein, or bo like the Italian revolutionary syndicalists at 
the recent congress in Ferrara, show themselves etiually incapa- 
hie of understanding the spirit and tho method of modern 
Hcientifie socialism. It is usoful to insist on this at a time 
when reformists and syndicalists dare to speak in the name of 
i\hu*x. 

How robust is the optimism of tho words : ‘‘Mankind never 
sets itself any tasks wliich it is not able to perform.” Obviously 
tlu'so words do not mean that every solution of the great 
problems of humanity^ every scheme brought forward by a 
cliancc utopist, should bo regarded as good. A utopiat is one 
. thing, and mankind is another. To put tiio matter more 
accurately, a utopist is one thing, and the social class whicli 
at a given moment represents tho supreme interests of mankind 
is another. Marx has well said : “The more profoundly life 
is affected hy a given historical activity, the greater will bo the 
amplli>ud(' of the masses that will engage therein.” This 
conveys a definite condemnation of any utopian attitude with 
regard to historical problems. Jf, nevertheless, Marx held that 
mankind never sets itself insoluble jirobloms, from the theoretical 
point of view his %vordB wore nothing more than a now way 
of axi-jressing the idea of the unity of subject and object in its 
application to the prooeas of historical evolution. BVom the 
practical point of view, they are tho expression of that calm 
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and virile faith that the linal aim will in due emirht' \w arnieved, 
a faith which in former dayn made our never-to-he-furi^otfen 
N. G. Chernysluwsky exclaiui with fervent vottvieiimi : “No 
matter ! Our cause will triumph in the end. We shall N the 
Hags of victory in our street 



BlIDDEN (HIANCiKB IN NATIJEK 
AND niSTOEY 


T ikhomirov writes : “Hero io Eussia and not here alone, 
an idea is widely prevalent that wo are living? in a ‘period 
of deBiniction’ which, it is supposed, will end in a terrible 
revolution, with torrents of blood, dynamite explosions and so 
on. Aftcn* that, we are ii^iven to imderstand, a ‘])eriod of construc- 
tion* will begin. This outlook on the social movement is utterly 
wrong-headed atui, as 1 liavo already ])ointcd out, is nothing 
more than the political reflex of the outworn ideas of Cuvier 
and other members of the cataclysmic school of geologists. In 
reality, destruction and construction go hand-in-hand, being 
inconceivable without one another. When a phenomenon is 
moving towards its destruction, this can only happen, in truth, 
because something new is being formed in its place ; and 
conversely, the formation of a new order of things is nothing 
else than the destruction of the old order.*’’" 

The train of thought is somewhat confused, but it is possible 
to disintegrate from it two main theses : 

1. In Bussia, and elsewhere, revolutionists have no idea of 
evolution, of a gradual change in the type of phenomena — to 
borrow an expression used in another place by Tikhomirov. 

2. If they had an idea of evolution, of a gradual change in 
phenomena, revolutionists would not imagine that we are living 
in a period of destruction. 

Let us consider how things are in this respect ‘‘elsewhere,** 
that is to say in the western world, 

* Fmrfjmifai eeme p. IS 
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As every one knows, there aetually is in proj^ress, in the 
West, a revolutionary movement tm the part of the working 
class, which aspires to economie emancipation. What we mwv 
have to ask ourselves is, wliether the theoretiral spthvesmen of 
this movement, the socialists that is to say, ha\e hcen ahle to* 
harmonise their revolutionary temhmcics willi a mi! isfactto'y 
theory of social evolution ? 

No one who has the first l)eginnings of a knowleihw of con- 
temporary socialism can fill to answer this qiiesiiim in the 
aflirmativc. iloih in Muropo and America, all the socialists 
worth taking seriously atlhero to .MnrxN teacldiig, and who does 
not know that this teaching is, hefore all, the dcadrino 
of the evolution of human .societies Marx w,h an iitdent 
defender of revolutitinary activity. He had flu* keenest 
sympathy with every revolutionary movement diretdcal agiiinst 
tlie extant social and political order. A critic may, if he plcftBCB^ 
refrain from sharing such ‘hlostructi\c’' sympatldcs, Htill, he 
is not entitled to believe that, iHuaiusc Marx had such sympaihics, 
Marx’s imagination was excdusivoly ‘hlxcd upon h>rcihle revolU" 
tions,” that lie ignored social evolution, slow and progrossivo 
development. Not only did Marx not forget evolution but ho 
discovered many of the most important laws of soeiii! evolution. 
According to the picture in his mind, tiie history of mankind 
unrolled in u harmonious fashion, not fantastically ; and Iw 
was the first to conceive such a harmonious piolurtu He was 
the first to show that economic evolution leads to political 
revolutions. Thanks to him, tlm conimnporary revolutionary 
movement has an aim that is clearly fixed and a tlitiorciical 
basis that has bean strictly formulated. If thi-sa things aro 
how can Tikhomirov fancy himself able, by a few loosely worded 
phrases concerning social construction, to prove the inconsis* 
tenoy of the ravolutioimry trends existing in Eussia and 
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elsewhere , Odo can only suppose that he has not taken the 
tronhlo to try and undorstaiul socialist doctrine. 

Nowadays Tikhomirov is inspired with ropiignanco for 
**Hiuldon cataHirophcH ' and “forcnhle revolutions.** That is 
his own affair ; ho is not the first to turn his back on revolution 
and will not bo the last. But he is wrong in thinking that 
**auddon eatastrophos’* are impossible in nature and in human 
socdchy. First of all the “HuddennosH’* of such catastrophes is 
a ndafivo notion. What is suttdon for one person is not sudden 
for anothor. F'or tim ignornnt, an eedipso of the sun occurs 
suddenly » but it m not a sudden occurrence for an astronomer. 
The same thing applies to rovolutions. Those ^'political eatasfc- 
rophos’* oocur ^hsiiddonlv’’ for ignorant persons and for the groat 
multitude of HolFsatisfuHl ])hilistinos, but they are not sudden 
for one who has been watclnng the course of phenomena in the 
social environment. Furthermore, if Tikhomirov were to turn 
his attention to nature and history, even while contemplating 
them from the point of view of the theory he now holds, he 
would expose himself to a number of overwhelming surprises. 
He has imule a mental note to the elTect that in nature there 
are no jumps and that, if we leave the world of revolutionary 
mirages and coma to tlie firm ground of reality, ‘‘we can only 
speak, scientifically, of the slow transformation of any given 
type of phenomenon/* None the less, nature makes jumps, 
without troubling herself about all these philippics against 
suddennesB. Tikhomirov is certain that “the outworn ideas 
of Giivier^^ are orronoous and that “brusque geological 
catastrophea** aro nothing but a product of the imagina- 
tion. Well, let us suppose that he is in the south of 
^ France, leading a sheltered existence, without any hint 
of alarms or perils, Then, suddenly, there comes an 
earthquake, like that of two years ago, The ground shakes 
7 
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violeiifely, houseB kimblo down, tlio inhabit antK run oiif tinniliad ; 
in a word, tharo is a genuine (‘af»aHtro|>hc\ indiafifiiig inrratlible 
hoedlossnass on the pari of mother nature. Iiearnin^f fimn thin 
bitter ex})crienaa, Tikhomirov is c(impel!i'd to reiMiisitler hm 
geological coneepis and come to the ccmchiKion that ‘hlie slow 
transformation of phoiunnomd' (in this cnw% the phenoiuemi of 
the eartlds crust) does not exclude the possildiily of cluuiges of 
another order, changes which, from a cerliun otifhiok. rij«y 
appear Budden and may soom to he produced violently. 

Now lot m suppose that Tikhomirov puts ii MUtcepan full 
of water on a stove. The water will remnin watm* as long as 
its temperature IB rising from dc'grees to 212 iiegrecH. He 
will have no occasion to ho alarmed about iin> hiuldenncHs, 
Then will corno a moment when the temperature nsiclu»K a 
critical point and, all of a sudden (wdiat a territile thing !), 
a catastrophe occurs ; the water is eduuiged iiito staim, 
just as if its imagination had been running on foicibla 
revolutions. 

Now Tikhomirov cools the water down, ami tlio same strange 
story repeats itself at the other end of the scale. By slow 
degrees, at first, the tempera t\iro of the water falls, wliile the 
water remains water. Now comes a moment when the' cooling 

* Becaxis© the geological cloctnucs <jf Cuvier have bc’cu exploded, it tiocs 

not follow that science has proveil the general hn|»ssibillty <tf gcidogicAl 
catastrophe-i or revoUmons. The attempt to give such a proof w*nild 
with widely knows phenomena ; for totanee, volcanic etnptiotw. *iirthi}i»ke« 
etc. What science has to do is to explain the ph«omem fw tkMmtc«tn« «f 
the cumulative actiott of certain forces In nature wluisp slouly iirogrcstilvo 
influences can be watched from moment to moment list other words, neology 
has to explain the ’‘revolutions^^ that affect the earth** crust, m the outcome of 
the “evolution” unclorgone by this same emit. Sociology hm to wtut tWng the 
same lines, and, doing so with Hegel and Marx m ipkegwch* lai achlittd 
fiuocessee akin to those aohiev©! by geology. 
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down roaches freezin|:?-point and the water is changed into ice, 
rogardlosB of any theory that the idea of sudden revolutions is a 
false one. 

Tikhomirov is wat^^bi eg the development of one of those 
itiBocts which are sin^ject to metamorphoses. The changes in 
the chrysalis go on slowly and, until the time arrives for a 
now order of things, the chrysalis remains a chrysalis. The 
observer rubs his hands joyfully, saying : “Hero everything is 
going Ota as it shotild. Neither the social organism nor the 
animal organism ('xpcriences any of those sudden upsets whose 
existence i have hetm forced to recognise in the inorganic world. 
At any rate, when devoting herself to the creation of living 
beings, nature has recovered her sobriety.'* Hoon, however, his 
happiness is dashed. Otto fine day, the chrysalis nndergoes a 
“forcible revolution,’’ splits up the back and makes a new entry 
into tlie world as a butterfly. Thus Tikhomirov has been 
•compelled to admit that oven the organic world is not insured 
against “sudden changes.*’ 

It would be exactly the same if Tikhomirov were to direct 
• his attention to his own evolution. Beyond doubt, he would 
•discover there a similar sharp turn, a like revolutionary change. 
He would have to remember some particular drop which filled 
the cup of his impressions to the brim and made it run over, so 
that ho was transformed from a more or less hesitating defender 
cf the revolution into its more or less sincere opponent. 

Tikhomirov and I will set to work at addition. We will 
. take the number five, and, being thoroughly respectable persons, 
we will add to it one by one “gradually,** making six, seven, 
eight* tip to nine, everything goes well* But when, after this, 
^ we want to add another unit, a disaster occurs* Suddenly, with- 
cut any plausible reason, our units get changed into a ten* The 
like misfortune befalls us when we pass from tens to a hundred. 
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Tikhomirov and I will not, ho ahio to onjoy mn4i% for hore 
there are too many stuldon transition'^ of nil kin K \Uiit li will 
put our ‘humeepiions" io 

To all Tikhomirov’s eonftiMs! nrnmnontH eoneeiinnn “ftneihlo 
removing/’ contemporary rovolutionists can aiiHwer h^ asking 
this simple question : “Whnt nn^ y«ni going to do iihtml 
Huddon upsets which have already oeeuned in real life and which 
in any castg represent periods of deHtructum ? Are wo to dindare 
them null and void : or are we to regard llieni as the work of 
frivolous ant! futile people whose net ions ait^* not w«uth the 
attention of a horious-mimled Hoeiologist ?*' Whatt ver wt* may 
docide to do about such phenonuma, it must eeriamly he admiled 
that history records many violent revohitioiiH and politmal 
catastrophes. Why, then, should Tikhomirov imagine that iiny 
one who tltinks tluit similar phenomena may occur in the future 
is cherishing “erroneous social concept ions'’ ? 

History makes no jumps 1 This is perfect iy true. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that history lum nuule a luunlicr 
of jumps, has witnessed a number of violent revolutions. 
Instances could be quoted in abundance. What is ibo meiunng 
of this contradietion ? Only that the former of tho two theses 
has not been correctly phrased, and that is why it is so often 
misunderstood. What ought to have been said was that history 
never makes jumps unless the way has bean prepared for tbeim » 
There can be no sudden change without a Hydlcient iiiul 

this cause is to be found in tlm previous miircl^ of « lei&l cwohi- 
tion. But, in as much as this evohition never cseasoH in TOcdeties 
that are in course of dcvehqjuumt, wo may say that Iibinry is 
continually engaged in ])rcpa.ring for sucli sudden cdiariges mul 
revolutions. It goes on doing this assiduously ii,nd iiiipertiir- 
bably ; it works slowly ; but the results of its efforts^ th©a§ 
political catastrophes, are absolutely inevifcabltt 
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The transformation of type undergone by the French boiir- 
gdoisie was a slow process* The bourgeois of the time of the 
liogoney differed in many respects from the bourgeois of the 
days of fjouis XL* but, speaking generally, the one and the other 
i)elonged to the same type, that of the burgher of the old regime. 
As the centuries paHsed, he had grown richer, better educated, 
iiad <ieveloped more exionsive needs, but ho had not ceased 
to 1)0 the plebeian who liad always and everywliero to give 
ground before the noble. Then came the year 1789, when the 
botigoois raised his head proudly* A few years tnore, and ho had 
become the king of the castle. How has this change been 
aiTocted ? “With torrents of blood/’ to the rolling of the drums, 
accompanied by “explosions of gunpowder” — -though not by 
^ explosions of dynamite, since high explosives had not yet been 
invented. The bourgeois forced France to undergo a “period of 
destruction,” reeking not of the fact that in days to come theie 
would he a pedant to proclaim that forcible revolutions are a 
“false conception.’' 

Very slowly there was a change of type in Eussian social 
conditions, Tiia petty princedoms, whose internecine quarrels 
had dismembered the country, disappeared ; the boyars sub- 
mitted to the authority of the tsar and ])ecame simple nobles, 
compelled, like all their class, to devote themselves to the 
service of the crown. Muscovy subjugated the Tarter khanates, 
annexed Siberia and the border countries of the south, but still 
remained the capital of an Asiatic realm. Then Peter the Great 
appeared, and eflectod a violent revolution in the life of the 
country. A new period of Kussian history, the Kuropea,u period, 
began. The Slavophils reviled looter as “antichrist,” precisely 
""beoauso he effected a sudden revolution. They declared that, in 
Ms eagerness for change, he had forgotten the need for gradual 
evolution, for a slow transformation of the social system* But 
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every one competent to think must stircly he able to iinclorMtaiic! 
that the sudden overturning of the extant order effialeil hy 
IVtor the (h-cat was a change imposed hy the hisforiejil evolu- 
tion of Kussia, which ha<i paved the way for tlie rino>iiitioiiiiry 
transformation. 

Quantitative changes, aecuinulating t»y niow degre«*H, hmiin© 
in the end qnalitative c]nu)geH. Iliese tii'iusilioim occur hy 
Jumps and cannot occur in any oihor way. 

“Clradiialists^' of one kind or another, tluHe who niiike a 
a dogma of tnoderalion ami of melictdouH onier, ennnot under* 
stand this phenotumum, allhougii it was long }o*o hmuglit 
into relief hy (lerman philosophy* Here, as mi mnuy other 
occasions, we shall do well to quote Hegel, who eeriaiiily 
cannot be charged with a passion for ^^evolutionary activity**' 
He wrote. ‘*The ordinary notion of the appcaranct^ or 
disappearance of anything, is the notion of a gradual ap)>earaneo 
and disa])j)eara.nce. Nevertheless, there are traiiHfcirmations 
of being which are not only changes from one quantity to 
another, but also changes from the (piantitat ive to ihtt qtialiiiu 
tive ; such a transfonnation is an in(cnMi|ii.mn of ‘griidiial 
becoming’ and gives rise to a kind of being qualUatividy dilYerant 
from llie preceding. Hvery time that there is an udcrrtqdion 
of ‘gradual becoming/ there occurs a jump in the eoiirsn of 
evolution, after which the place of mm phenomenon has been 
occupied by another. Underlying the theory of e;rni!ec{!rtesK 
is the idea that which makes its appearance iilrcitdy iixiits 
effectively, and only remains impi'cccpHide because! it is so very 
small. In like manner, when wa speak of the grAiiial 
disappearance of a phenomenon, we rejirescut, to outmdves that 
this disappearance is an accomplished fact and that the 
phenomenon whicli takes the place of tli© extent on© already 
exists, but that neither the on© nor tli© other is m yel 
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parcepfcihie. ... In ibis way, however, we are really suppressing 
all appearance and all dinappearance. ... To explain the 
appearance or the diaappoarance of a given phenomenon 
by the grarinalncBB of iho transformation is absutdodly 
tautfologicid, for it implies that wo consider as having 
already appeared or disappeared that which is actually 
in course of ap]>earing or disappearing.’' This is equivalent 
to saying that if you had to explain tlie origin of the State, 
you would simply imagine a microscopic organisation of the 
Stale' which, gradually becoming larger, would at length 
inaki* p('oplo aware of its existence. In the same way, if you 
hatl to t'xplain the disappearance of ludmitivo clan relations, 
you would suppose tlioir becoming by degrees more and more 
minute until they ceased to be visible, and then the trick 
would he done. I need hardly say that by such ways of 
thinking we shall not get far in the sciences. One of HegeTs 
greatest merits was that he purged the doctrine of evolution of 
ihaso absurdities. But what does Tikhomirov care about Hegel 
and Ins merits ? Tikhomirov has told us, once for all, that the 
theories of the western world are not applicable to Eussia. 

Notwithstanding his views rc'garding forcible revolutions 
and political catastrophes, we can rest assured that, at the 
present moment, history is preparing, in the most advanced 
countries, a revolutionary change of altogether exceptional 
importance, and one which, wo may presume, will be achieved 
by force. This change will affect tHe way in which products 
are distributed. Economic evolution has brought into being 
titatiic forces of production ; if those forces are to he kept 
at work, there must bo a particular kind of organisation of 
production. The forces in question can only be applied in 

* WiMmMehfifi fhr Vol. I, pp. HI 8-814, ia the Kuremborg edition 

of 1811 
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large-scale iiidiisferiai esiahliBliments where work in earrial on 
collectively ; they necessitate social production. 

The individual app^*opriaiion (tf prcHliict^, deri%uiig from 
the utterly differetii economic condiiioiH of a perioii ulitm |a»lty 
agriculture were dominant, is in Hagnuif ronlhcl with lliin 
social method of production. Thanks to the «*xf.int iiietlicKlK 
of appropriation, the products of the hodii! lahnur of the 
workers hecomo the private propjcrty of the 
This primary economic contradictum is the ciiuhc of all the 
other social and political coitiradictions in c(uitc!‘.ip..r:ii y sonoty* 
It is a contradiction which becomch ever more tlupu ant. 1'he 
entrepreneurc cannot dispense with tlie social orgaiUHaiion 
of production, for this is the source of their wealtln Xa>% 
competition forces thorn to extend the social «)rgHjUHatum of 
production to branches of industry where it d<ies not >«»t exist. 
The groat industrial enterprises crowd oiu» the petty ptodiieera, 
and in this way bring about increase in the nuinher of the 
working class jukI intensify its power,* The fata! denoueiiHUit 
is at hand. In order to do away with the cunt nidict ion 
and the extant method of distribution, ii contradiction harmful 
to the workers, these must seize political power^ which is 
at present in the hands of the bourgeoisie. If yon like to 
phrase it thus, you may say that the workers mu^t iiring 
about a “political catastrophe,** Economic evolution is neces- 
sarily leading to a political revolution ; atid this latter, in 
its turn, will be the ctauso of important changes iii Iho 
economic structure of society. It is by slow degrees tbiii I bo 
method of production assumoB a social chiinicter : but thci 
appropriate change in the method of distribution will be the 
outcome of a forcible revolution. 

That is how the historical movamont is procrcrding, not licir© 
in Russia, but in the West, Tikhomirov, although ho ii so 
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Buieh <H)ncornfi(l io ^‘waich the powerful civilisation of France,” 
lias ahsttliiiely “no roncoption” of the social life of the West* 

Forcible revolutions, ‘‘torrents of blood,” scaffolds and execu- 
tioiiK, /iiu! powder and dynamite— these are distressing pheno- 
ineiun What are you going to do about them, since they are 
inevitable ? Force has always been the midwife of an old 
hoeiety prc^uiant with a now one. That is what Marx said, and 
he in luji the only one to have such thoughts, F, C* Bchlosser, 
the luHtcndan, was convinced that only “by lire and sword” are 
great revolutums in tho destiny of mankind aocomidi&hed,®'' 
Why is there tins distressing necessity V Wiio&o fault is it *? 
<’iin it he that truth is not yet all-powerful in this world 
of ours ? 

Not yet ! The reason is to he found in the difference between 
the inlerestH of the different classes of society. For one of 
these cdiisses, it is {HlvantagU'Ous, and oven indispensable, that 
social relations shall ho remodelled. For the other class, it is 
advantageous, and even indisi)ensable, io oppose any such 
remodelling. To the members of one class, the proposed 

* profound knowledge of history actually inclined Schlosser to accept 
the **«nitwom grologi«*al oonceptionH” of Cuvit*r, In his (kmhiclite de» acMzehiUn 
Jdhrhnmhrt^^ ho writes regarding TurgoPs plans for reform — plans which still 
aroust‘ tho admiration of philistines : Those plans embraced in their seope all 
tho main advantages subscunontly gained by France through the revolution. 
Tho a Ivantagos could only he somite I by a revolution, tor the Torgot ministry 
showed Itaidf a prey to illuHion. Despite cxpmienoe ami history, it expeetml 
that^ simply by issmng <jrdinancos, it would bo able to translorin a so<nal 
organ l«at4on which ha<l <*oin6 Into being in tlio course of time and wan main- 
talnml by solid ties Bmlical reforms, whether in nature or in history, are only 
fioiitbk when all the extant has been anmhilatetl by lire, sword and dcstniction,’^ 
(Of, the Frefich translation, Tlhtom (hi, XVJUme aecoml edition, Bt. 
Potewburg, lS68,VoI, ID, p. SSb) Tikhomirov will assiiro us that this German 

scientist must have liad a bee in his bonnet ! 
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romodellirig promises happiness ami freeflnni : to tht* nifinheiH 
of tho other chiRH it will ])ring the abolitlnn nf their prh ileef‘4 
position nnd oven ih(hr total snpjjrehHinn a- a pinilef^fsl 
What class is thorn wlii(‘h does not li thf to nsaintain its fn\n 
existence *? Whai class is then' whieh has no in^-.tinel of sidf- 
proservaiion ? The social repitne pndita hie to any nncii class 
seems to the mcmheis of that class, not nieicly pihI. i>nt the 
only possible one. The inemherH of this elasn consider that nnv 
attempt to chanma' iht* extant older is an nttempf to itcsfroy tln^ 
foundations of human society. Tiiey think that the\ are called 
upon to defend these ftnmdations, even hy foice. Hence 
“torrents of blood/' Iumkxi ilia clash of arms. 

Besides, the socialists, when ineditatii^liJS on the ap|noac!dn|.i 
social revolution, can console iliemselves with the idea find the 
more widely thoir “subvensivt/’ doctrines arc dittuHcd, tlie more 
tho working class has heen develope'd and organised and di.sci-* 
plined — Um fewer will 1 h> tho victims in the inevilable “cata* 
strophe/' 

Neverthelens, the triumph of the proletariat, by imliirig iin 
end to the exploitation of man by man, and thus to tht» divisimi 
of society into a class of exploiters and a cduhs of cxploifed, will 
make civil wars, not only useless, hut impossible. Thencefor- 
ward, mankind will advance by the sole “powc‘r *4 I mill/* and 
will no longer have occasion for the argumont of i!ic inaileii 
fist. 



DIAI.KCTUJ AND LOGIC 

T ho pluIi)j‘.o[)liy of Marx and Kngels is not only a niatoria* 
plulosophy, it is dialectical rnaieriaiism. Two 
ol>jociions art\ liowever, raised against this doctrine^ 
We are told, drst of all, that dialectic itself is not proof against 
fritieinni , and, Heeotuily, that materialism is incompatible with 
dialect it*. ladi ns examine these objections. 

The reader will probably renunnbor how Dcnistoin ex]>lained 
what hf* termed the **errors*‘ of Marx and Engels. They wmo 
due, !h^ said, to the disastrous inllnonco of dialectic. Customary 
logic lioidB fast to tlie formula : *‘Yes is yea, and no is no” ; 
wharems dialectic has a formula of a diametrically opposite kind ; 
‘'Yes is no, and no is yes.’' Detesting this latter formnla, 
Bernstein declares that it leads ns into temptation and involves 
ns in ilio most dangerous errors. Probably most readers who 
pmn 1 y tho name of '^educated” will agree with Bernstein seeing 
tliat, on tlm face of it, tlio formixla **yes is no, and no is yes 
is in ilagrant contradiction with tho fundamental and imnm- 
table laws of thought. That is tho aspect of the question we 
have now to examine. 

Tho fimclameiital laws of logic are threo in number ; (l) The 
law of identity : (2) the law of contradiction ; (3) the law of the 

excluded middle. 

Tho law of identity (principium identitatis) declares : A is A 
(omne subjeotum est praedicatiun sui), or A*® A. 

Tho law of contradiction* A is not not*A, is notlung mom 
than tho Mgatire form of tho first law. 

According to tho law of tho excluded middle (principium- 
exolusi tertii), two contradictory propositions* mutually 
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‘exclusive, cannot both of them be true. In fiict, cithtn* \ i !h nr 
elsoAisnotB, If one of these i'. tnir% the utlier 

is necessarily false ; and eonvi'rstdy. Tlu»re is no!, 411 1 liiniint 
be, any middle course hero. 

Ueherwen' points out that the law of coiilrnfln uml flu* 
law of the excluded middle caii he unitietl in tin* foBowing 
logical rule : To every tlehnite (piestion, uiiiler 4 ooii in 11 liefi- 
nito sense, as to whether a given <*harac!erisf le att.ielu's to a 
given object, we nunt H'ply (dfher >eh or no ; \^e cannot anHwer 
yos and no.*^ 

It is certainly hard to raist^ anv olpeefmn to thin Ihil if 
the statement is true, that implies that the hnmmla '‘Yt»s is no, 
and no is yos*’ must he erroneouh. Notlung will he left lor us, 
then, but to laugh, like BernHlein, and to riiise luir hands to 
heaven, when we see that thinkers as profound as Heraclitus, 
Hegel, and Marx have found it more satisfying than tlm 
formula ‘‘Yen is yes, and no is no,’* a fonnula solidly ha»ed 
upon the throe fundamental laws of thought Htateil alanc, 

This conclusion, fatal to dialectic, hccuns irrefulithle. But, 
before we accept it, let us examine tiie matter more closely. 

The movement of matter underlioB all the pitemmiena of 
nature. But what is movement ? It is an obvious eontracliciion. 
Should any one ask you whether a body in muiuin is at a 
particular spot at a pariictilar time, you will be unable, with 
the best will in the world, to answer In iceordance with 
Ueberw 6 g*s rule, that in to say in accordance with the fctriniik, 
**Yos is yes, and no is no/’ A body in motion is at a given 
point, and at the same time it in not there. We can only 
consider it in accordance with the formula **Yes is no, and 
no is yos/’ This moving body thus presents itiolf as an 
irrefutable argument in favour of tlm **logic of eontrttlietion’* ; 
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and one who is unwilling to accept this logic will be forced 
to procLiim, with Keiio^ that motion is merely an illusion of the 

senses. 

Ihit of all those who do not deny mot iotn we shall ask : 
*‘\Vhat aie we to think of this fundamental law of thought which 
CDullirts with the fundamental fact of being ? l^Iust wo not treat 
it with sonio i‘ircn?!e- pact ion ?” 

We seem to ho between tlio liorns of a dilomnuu Either 
we must ‘HHM'pi ilte fundamental laws of formal logic and deny 
motion : or else we must admit motion and deny these laws. 
The dilemma is certainly a disagroeahlo one. Let us sec if there 
m no wav of escaping it. 

The nmvement of matter undeilies all the phenomena of 
nature. But motion is a contradiction. Wo must consider 
the questnm ilialeciically, that is to say, as Bernstein would 
phrase it, in ac(*oi<!ance with the formula “Yes is no, and no 
is yesr lienee, we are compelled to admit that as concerns 
this basis of all |>henomena %vc are in the domain of the “logic 
of contradiction/' But tlie molecules of matter in motion, 
beeomiiig conjoined one with another, form certain combina- 
tions ; tilings, obiects, Biich combinations are distinguished 
by more or le.ss marked solidity ; they exist for a longer or 
shorten time, and then disappear* to be leplaced by others. 
The only thing wdiich is eternal is the movement of matter, 
matter itself, indestructible substance. But as soon as a parti- 
cular temporary eomlnrmtion of matter has come into existence 
as a result of the eternal movement of matter, and as long as 
it has not yet disappeared owing to this same movement* the 
question of its existence must necessarily bo solved in a positive 
mnm. That is why, if any one points out to us the planet of 
Yenus and asks its “Does this planet exist T wo shall answer* 
unhesitatingly* “Yea/' But if any one asks us whether witches 
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exist, we shall answer, no less unhesitatingly, Wlnii 

does this moan ? It mcnins that when we are ci)iieeriied with 
distinct objects \ve must, in our judgments about thenn follow 
the abovcnnentioimd ndo of Uehcrweg : and must, ui geiientl, 
conform to the fundamental laws of tluuight. In tiui! «lnimnn 
there provaiis the formula agreeable to Bernsteiin “Ves ik yes* 
and no is no.” 

Ev0!1 there, however, the realm of thin respectahb^ foninila 
is not unrestricted. When we are asked a quest ion us to tlie 
reality of an object which already exists, we nnmt i»ive a p«Hitive 
answer. Bnt when an object is as >et only in crmr*^c of 
beconiirtg, wo may often have a goo<l reason for he^itatuig hk 
to our reply. When we see a innti wlui has hwt most of tlie 
hair fr)m hia cranium, we say that he is bahh lUti how are 
W0 to determine at what prociao moment the loss of the hair of 
the head makes a man l)a}d ? 

To every definite (jucstion as to whether an olqect has this 
eharcteristic or that, wo must respond with a yes or a no, As 
to that there can be no doubt wliatevor, But bow are we to 
answer when an object is undergoing a change, when it is in the 
act of losing a given chracteristic or is only in course of ncfiuiriu!'; 
it ? A definite answer slioukl, of course, bo the rule in these 
cases likewise. But the answer will not ha a clefmitc one 
unless it is couohocl in accordance with the formula "‘Yes is no, 
and no is eyes” ; for it will bo impossible to answer in 
accordance with the formula ‘‘Either yes or no,** m re- 
commended by Uebarweg. 

The objection can, of course, be made that the cbaraeieristic 
which the object is in course of losing has not yst ceased to 
exist and that the one which it is in course of acquiring already 
eixists, so that an answer couched in accordance with the formula 
‘‘Either yes, or no” is possible, indeed obligatory, eyen when the 
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objecfe witili which we have to do is undergoing change. But 
such a contention is erroneous. A youth on whose chin down is 
’begin! ng in sproui is certainly growing a heard, but we cannot 
for that reason speak of him as bearded. Bown on the chin is 
not a heard, although it gradually changes into a beard. If the 
change is to he<aune <|nalitative, it must reach a quantitative 
limit. One who forgets this is unable to express a di finite 
npinicui (*nncerning the qualities of objects. 

‘‘Everything is in a flux, everything clianges/’ said of old, the 
philasoplmr of hplicsus. The combinations wliich wo speak of 
as objects arc permanently in a state of more or less rapid 
change. In proporiinti as such combinaiiona remain tho same 
cotiiliinaiions, wo can judge them in accordance with the for- 
mula “Yes is yes, and no is no.” But in proportion as they 
change to a degree in which they cease to exist as formerly, we 
must appeal to iiio logic of contradiction *, we must, even at the 
risk of offending Bernstein and the whole tribe of metaphysi- 
cianf^!, say **Yea and no, they exist and they do not exist.” 

Just as inertia is a special case of movement, so thought in 
conformity with the rules of formal logic (in conformity with the 
fundamental laws of thought) is a special case of dialectical 
thought* 

It is recorded of Cratylus, one of Plato’s disciples, that he 
was not in agreement with Heraclitus, who had said ; “We 
cannot go down the same river twice.” Cratylus insisted that 
W6 could not do it even once, seeing that, while we were going 
ilown the river, it was changing, was becoming another river. In 
the case of such judgments, the factor which constitutes the 
extant Iwing is, so to say, over-ruled by the factor of becoming* 
But this is to misuse dialectic and not to make a proper use of 
it* Hegel remarks : **Th6 something’ is the first negation of 

BegationJ* 
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Tbo^e of out critic'll who aro noi ifUuirant of 

philosophical literature aro foml of referini; tn T>-: 
who ib vaid to have rofukH! all the ari^nnioiiH in nl diir 

lectio. I'Uit those gontbmori, ohviou.sly, !ia\c iinsiinid Troiido- 
lonhurn, if they have rend him at nil. I'hey lune u!loil> fcH** 
gotten (if they over knew, wlucli 1 donhf) one Id tie tiifiHer* 
Trendelenburg decdarod that the hn\ o! eontnidiel mn iippli- 
cablCt not to motiotu hut only to the fihjeets eunitofl thereby. 
That is Bound* Hut motion doen not merely nente objwfs. As 
I have alroiuly said it in eonstanilv moflif^ing flieim Unit ig 
wiiy the logic of movement (the *‘logie of efiidnidi-ef never 
forfeits its rightK over the? o!)jeeiH created motinn. Thai k 
why, moreovor, oven while we pay tt> tin' fuudfummtal liu\s of 
formal logic tho homage which is their due, we rmist reinemlier 
that these laws aro only valid within certain witlun 

limits which leave us free to pay homage also tn dialeeficn ft 
is thus that tho law w^as really formulated by Tiemltdeiilnirg^ 
although he himself ilid not draw all the eoneliHitm-* deriviihb 
from the i)rii\ciple he formulated priiudple of onlHfamting 
importance to the theory of cognition. 

Let mo acid, in passing, that Tronclelenhurg‘s leg$m^kii 
Untemiclmngm contain a number of sound ohserviiiions which 
do not tell against my view but in favour of it. This may wmi 
strange, but can bo explained very siniply by the sirii|iki fiiet that 
Trendelenburg was really attacking idealini diiilectie. Thus he 
saw the defeat of dialectic in so far as it atlirms a rimvernffii 
inherent in and proper to tho pure idea, a nmvmmni miiicsli in 
an autocreation of being* Certainly sucdi ftflirmiificiii iiivolve^ 
a profound error. Bui who does not know fhtil ihn fiiltaoy 
attaches excluBively to idealist dialectic 7 Who does not liimw 
that whan Marx set to work in order k) inti diiaecslici * on its 
feet/’ whereas it had hoau atatuiing on its haiub be liofiua by 
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eorm’tinfi tluB primary error, which was the outcome of the old 
Ideal iht foiiudatiott ? Hero Ib another instance. Trend olonburg 
8113^ that nn aotuni faefe, in Hegors system, motion is the 
fotiiida!in?i of logic (which, it Heems, does not require any promi- 
ses upon whiedi to base itself). This sfeatemont is also correct, 
hut is once more iin argnmani in favour of materialist dialectic, 
Nou lor a third evroo pie, the moat intoroRting one of them alL 
Trendehuil)urg Icdls us it is wrong to imagine that, according to 
Ileg«t, n.ntnrt* is r.othing more than applied logic. On the 
, the logic of J legal is nowise a creation of the pure idea ; 
it m t he mitemne of an anticipatory alrntraotion from nature: 
In llegers dialoctic, almost everything has boon derived from 
experience ; ami if i'xpv'ricncc' were to deprive dialectic of all 
imit experienc’O has lent, dialectic would be poor indeed. Per- 
fectly true ! r>ut this is exactly what was said by those disciples 
of Hegel who rose in revolt against their masters' idealism and 
went enuu’ to the materialist camp. 

I enuld giv<^ plenty more cxampleH, but they would take 
me away from my subject. All I wanted was to show our 
critics that, in their campaign against us, they would do well 
to avoid cmlling in the aid of Trendelenburg. 

To continue : I have said that motion is a contradiction 
in action ; and that, consaciuently* the fundamental laws of 
formal logic cannot bo applied to it. I must explain this 
prc|H)-dti<m leat it should he misunderstood. When we have 
to do With the passage from one kind of movomont to 
another (let its say, witli the passage from mechanical movement 
to hoaib wci mmi also reason in accordance with Uelxu-weg-’s 
fuftclainenfcal rule. We must say : **This kind of motion is 
either heat, or else mechanical movement, or else*— *’ and 
go om Tlmt is obvious* But if so, it signifies that the 
fundamental laws of formal logic are, within certain limits, 
8 
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applicable also to motion. The inference, cmec‘ imne, is Unit 
dialectic docs not suppresH formal logic, hut merely rtepriveil 
the laws of formal logic of the abholute value which me! iphyni- 
cians have ascribed to them. 

If the reader has ])ai(l careful attention to wlmt was said 
above, ho will have no (hniculty in underhtiinding now ’\oilhlfhH 
is the contention ho often put forwanl that dialt'cfit* is 
incompatible with inatonalisim On the contrary, our tha, lictic 
is based upon the materialist c^siifriUi^in of nature, if the 
materialist conception of nature were to crumble inlii imiis, 
our dialectic wotihl crumble with it* C’onvmsch, wiilumt 
dialectic, the materialist theory of c’ogniiion is inciimplcfe, 
one-sided ; nay more, it is impossihle* 

In Hagers system, dialectic coincides with im htiih^sics. 
For us, dialectic is buttressed upon the doedvine of nut me. 

In llogers system, the demiurge ! creator of reality Mo use 
Marx's ])hrase) is tlie al>soiuto idea. For us, t!u» ahwdutci 
idea is only an abstraction from the motion by whitdi all the 
combinations and all the biates of matter are prodiUH'd. 

According to Hegel, thouglit fu-ogresses thiiiiks to the 
discovery and the solution of contradictionH contained in 
concepts. According to our maierialisi doctrine, the cuntnidic- 
tions contained in concepts arc only the rcflfidioUt the 
translation into the language of thought, of oouiradictions 
which exist in phenomena owing to the contradictory imiure 
of their common foundation, namely movement. 

According to Jlegel, the march of things is defermimid by 
the march of ideas ; according to us, the march of ukm is 
explained by the march of things, the march of thought by 
the march of life. 

Materialism sets dialectic on its feet and thus strips 
from it the veil of mystification in which it was wrapped by 
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IfegeL l^irtlionDore, in doini* so it displays the revolutionary 
idiaraetar of tliakH’lie. 

*'ln iiH niyHiilied fontn dialeeiie became the fahlnon isi 
Ckninany hecjuma it hcemeil to elucidate the existing state 
of affairs, in its rational form, it is a scandal and an 
ahoininatiicm to the bourgeoiBio and its doctrinaire spokefimeri 
boeaiiHC, while applying a positive xtiiderstanding of the existing 
state of things, it at the same tune furnishes an understanding 
of the m^gatioii of that Hiaio of things and enables us to rceog- 
iiiHe that that stato of things will itundtaldy Inmk ; it lb an 
abomination to theui because it reganls every historically 
dfAudoinn! social form as in ihtid movement, as transient, because 
it hdrt nedhing overawe it but is in its very nature critical 
and revolutionary.’' 

It is quite in order that the bourgeoisie, essentialfy 
reactionary, Hliould regard materialist dialectic with horror. 
Hut tlxat persons who sincerely sympathise with the rovolu- 
i ionary movement should ^IJsapprovo of materialist doctrine 
is both ridiculous and sad— it is the climax of adsurdity. 

One more point has to be considered. We know already 
ihat Ueberweg was riglit, atid \vc know how right he was, in 
demanding that those wlio think should think logically, and in 
denmncling definite answers to definite questions as to whether 
this or that characteristic attaches to this or that object. Now, 
however, lot ns suppose that wo have to do with an object wdiich 
is not simple l)ut complex and has diametrically conflicting 
properties. Can the judgment <lexnandod by Uobarweg be applied 
to such an object ? No, Uoberwog himself, just as Btrenuously 
opposed as Trcndolenl)urg to the Hegelian dialectic, considers 

♦ From tlio pnfaci to the necond German edition to tlm first volume of 
IS7il (new tanftlfttion, lliSS), 
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that in this case we must judge in aecrodanco with another rule, 
known in logic under tlu^ name of ‘*|>rimd|num coiiudtlenhae- 
oppositonmd' (the principle of Urn eoiiieukmi'f^ of npinmU sK 
Weil now, the iinmenho majority of the plumonuma with which 
natural Mcienco and M>ciologieai seumce liave to do eouse wiildii 
til© category of such ohjeets. 1’he simpiesi idolude of proto- 
plasm, tho life of a Hoeiety in the very earlu\^l fdyiMi of 
cvolution*“one and the other exhihit diamet rieally eoiiilicd ing; 
properties. iVlanifestly, tlum, wa* mtist rt'herve for the tlialielienl 
motliod a very large place in natural scienee ami in aoidology. 
Since invostigatorh liavo begun to do thin, theM^ M.neiua\H have 
advanced wdth rapid sirules. 

Would the reader like to know how dialectic has securiHl a 
recognised position in biology ? Lei him recall the discusHioim 
relarding tho nature of species that were arou.scd by the^ prmmil* 
gation of the theory of evolution. Darwin and his adherenttt. 
dociared that the various simcies of one and the Hama family of 
animals or plants arc only the differentiated desoondiuits of a 
single primitive form. Furthermore, according to the theory 
of evolution, all the gonora of one order are likewise derived 
from a single primordial form ; and the same must be said of 
all the orders belonging to a single class. On the other liamD 
according to Darwin's adversaries, all the species of animals 
and plants are completely independent one of another and only 
tho individuais belonging to a single spoeies can bo suhl k> 
derive from a common fornn This latter conception of spacies 
had already been formulated by LinnaeuH, who siiid : *'Tlicire 
are as many species as tho Su[)roiiu‘ Jhiing croakid in tliti 
beginning of things.** Tliat is a purely moiapliysini! coiiocption, 
for the metaphysician regards tlungs and concepts as “dwtinef, 
unchangeable, rigid objects, given once for all, to be examiiuid 
one after another, each independently o! the ofelmrsd* (Ihiricls.) 
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The ili'ftleetiekn, on ihc eoiit-rary* Engels tells ns, regards things 
anil concepts **in their connection, their interlacement, their 
movement, llnhr iippearanee and disappearance/’ This concep- 
tion hiXH made its way into biology %vith the spread of the 
Jhtrwiniiin theory, and has come to stay, whatever rectifications 
may he inndo in iim theory of evohition as scienco advances. 

To tnulerline the imporianee of dialectic for sociology, it 
will sitflice to recall how soeialism has developed from ntopism 
to science. 

The utopia ti HOcialiHls regarded “hmnan tint tiro” from an 
alistraei point of vimv and appraised social phenomena in 
aiVordancfv with the formula ‘‘Yes is yes, and no is no/’ Property 
either was or wm not conformable to human miiuro ; the 
numogamlc family was or was not conformable to human 
nature ; and «o on. Bcgarding human natnro as unchangeable, 
utopian Hocijilisfs were justifiod in hojnng that, among all 
poHsibio BysieiuH of social organisation, there must be one 
which was more confornmhie than any other to that nature. 
Hanca ihfdr wisli to discover this best of all possible systems, 
the one most conformable to human nature. Every founder of 
a school believed that he had discovered it, and that is why he 
advocated the adoption of his particular utopia, ifarx intro- 
duced tho dialectical method into socialism, thus making of 
socmliBm a science and giving ilie death-blow to xitopism. l\farx 
does not appeal to iuiman nature ; he does not know of any 
social InstiUiiions which either do or do not conform to human 
naditr©. Already in his Minom dc fux p/riJo,wpWe, we find this 
significant and obaraoieristic criticism of Proudhon : “Monsieur 
Froiidhon is urmwaro that lustory in its entirety is nothing 
other than ii continuous modification of human nature/*'* 


• Miwm (k Parij«, p, 204, 
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In Capital, lltivx that man, hy aciini* cm natnrn nntskfe 
Inmsclf and it, hn own iiatnrf. This ig a 

clialeciical standpoint from a tmx oiiUook on tin* nudiloma 

of social lifo can 1)0 soctUTiK Take, fnr insfiincc. fin* f|iicstion 
of private properh. Ilie ufopists hin! written al fpeal Iinpdh, 
ar|i?uiim with one another and with the eeononnsfs, as to wludher 
private property out»ht to exist, that is to sa>, as to wiiefht'r 
private? property wim conformahle to Imiiuin fiplnie. Mftrx 
jnii thfMiuesUon xipon a concrete platform. Aecoidnu* to id^ 
dociiine, the* forms and reiations of property ate delermined hy 
tlio evolntion of the forces of piorlnetion. T» one plnmc* of 
evolution iheie corresponds a specillc form of pi open I ; ti> 
aiiofchor phase, another form ; httf there is no ahsniute solution, 
and cannot be one, for every thinft is in a dux, every t!nni:» 
changes. “Wisdom becomos folly ; pleasure, pain/' 

Hegel sa>s : “Contradict ion leads foiwanh" In the elass 
struggle, science finds a striking conlirmaiion of this thalectical 
conception. Tnless we take the class struggle into account, it 
is impoHsiblo to understand tho evolution of social and niental 
life in a society divided into classes. 

But this “logic of contradiction^ which, as we have seon, 
is the reflection in tho human Imiin of the eternal process of 
moveraent-^why should it he called dialectic ? I will not under- 
take a lengthy consideration of the question, and for answer I 
shall be content to quote £\uno Fischer : 

“Human life resembles a dialogue in this mm^ that, with 
age and experience, our views concerning perHOos and tliiruH 
undergo a gradual change, like tho o|>inionB of the inteririciitor« 
in tho cour.se of a lively and fruitful convoimtion. Thin in- 
voluntary and neeasBary clmnga in our outlooks on life aticl fht 
world is tho very tiHSue of experience. That l« why llcgcl, 
when comparing the evolution of consciousness with thiii of » 
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pbilnwiihieiil eon venation » has f^iven it the name of dialectic, 
or the dialect ie mavmmnU ?lalo, Aristotle, Kant, eacli of 
iheiti eo.i)!o>f;l iluH term in an important sense peculiar to 
hiiundf , Ind in no philo*?ophical Bysioin has it been given so 
i»o-!ipo''o. 0 ivt‘ a meaning as in that of llegelA 
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^ In an article written on the <!iiy of fnnmMl, iny 

friend Victor Adler sayn, with reastnn that ^^niahsnu 

as Jfarx and tuulerhtood it* in in^t merely an i enennde 

doctrine bnfc also a universal doctrine, (f am f|iirniim from 
the Italian edition, R Hn;4els, Erononda pnldiefi, with iiitrodne- 
lion and hio^mtphieal and hihiin|.p%‘iiphienl note*! hv 1 ilippo 
Turati, Victor Adler and Karl Katilnky, Mihin, \hhmi|di 

iliis charactorisation of Kocdnlism as undernfood h\ \!.n\ and 
Engels is perfectly true, it seems ht range fimt YicOor \dler 
should conceive it possihle to replace the nuiteriidist foundalHm 
of this “universal doctrine” by Kaniiatt foundathnn Whai 
are wo to think of a universal doctrine whose philo^ piiieal 
foundation has no connection with the superslnuime tiiat is 
built thereon ? Bngels writes : “Marx ami I st«url almoht 
alone in having wittingly iniroducetl dialectic into the iiniterifilist 
interpretation of nature and liistoryd* iHee the ptrdiice to 
the third edition of Antif-lhilu Thus the fatheiH of 
scientific socialism, despite the asserfionH of some n! their 
pupils, were conscioun materialists, not only in tljc Ikdd of 
history, but also in the fields of the natural and physical 
sciences. 

“ In an article on Diot/.gen t“2^c',vriutu‘ur'ty 11107, 

No. 7*"— reproduceil in the collection entitled iV/ciiec 

to Attach Works, Vul. XVII). Pleldmnov shows tliiit “the 
writings of this exceptionally gifted working inaii doimi,iw 
far as theory is eoncernad, contain anything which can ha 
considered now as com])arod with the contents of the writings 
of Marx, Engels, and Feuerbach/' 
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rirkhanov h inihtakon in Baying thafe, up to now, there 
lia<i Iwn nn attempt at ^‘sr.ppk'meniing ifarx'’ by Thomas 
Aiitiimm. In a series of oxtremoly interesting sketches on 
the ll«n)ries of l^larx (whom ho regards as the greatest economist 
thiit* ever livedh VViHi^lm HohotT, the wellknowm German 
Cathtilio writer, endeavotirs to prove that, in his ilieory of 
Marx agrees in many respects with the great medieval 
Iheolitgiiim Hee /h> IhHlfutmuj dcr MniXHvhm KapUalhniih 
and WaiYiiwrri ;nir/ K t pit aI profit. In France tliere are to bo 
found fiiimng (hdhrdio aocialislH soino who admii’e ))oth Marx 
iiml lliormis At|nin.as. flh Ityazanov.) 

' In the preface, FngelH shows that maierialiRin is of 
Brhihh hirth, that Bacon was really the parent of Ihiglish 
niaterialisin mat that, iogtdher with Hobbes and Locke, he 
was thi% progenitor of the Freneh materialist school, whereas 
■imnlemponiry hlnglish uipmslicism is notliing more than 
shamefaced materialistm 

**\Vhat, indeed, is agnostiedsm hnt, to use an expressive 
Lancashire term, shatnafaced’* materialism ? The agnpstie’s 
‘Concepiian of nature is materialist throughout. TIio entire 
natural world is governed by law and absolutely excludes 
the interveniion of action from without. But, ho adds, we 
have meauB either cjf asooriaining or of disprovir'g the existence 
of some h'ripnmm Being beyond the known universe. Now, 
this might hfdd good at the time when Laplace, to Napoleon's 
<|uiigtiori* why in the great astronomers Mecanique cele4o 
the (Irmtor was not even mentioned, proudly replied : Me 
idavais piis besoin do ceite liypothcso.' 1*1 had no need of that 
hypolhoidsJ' But nowadays, in oitr evolutionary conception of 
th© tinivarsf* Ihert U almolutely no room for cither a Creator 
or a liulcf ; and to talk of a Rnpremo Being slmt out from 
th© whole existing world, implies a contradiction in terms 
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and, a& ii seemn to me* a gratuitous ifisiili to tlie foidii *> 
of reli^^ious people. 

‘ A^^ain, our a^noKtie admits that all oiir kiun\l«nlf4e is 
based upon the informatbrn imimrtel to uh by our MUVhf.M. 
Bui, ho adds, how do we know tluit our sen»^t». uive im 
correct reprosontaiioim of ihe (dejects we pturtuve throieji 
them? And ha ])roceetK to infiuun m that, wheiie\fu’ hi* 
^ Bpoakn of (Bjccts or their qnaliticH, in'* dt>es in reality not 
mean theso ohjecis and qualitioH* cd which lie cannot know 
anythiiv^ for certain, hut ininad> the unprr;.'d"o ^ widcdi fhcj, 
havt^ 3 >roducetI on his senses* Now, this !!ne of jensi^nini* 
seem.s iindouhiedly hard to hcsit by men' ar^pniientidion* Mut 
before there \xm argumentation there was actic)m *ltu Anfiup? 
war die That/ \ln the boj^inninf^ was the deed. And inuniin 
action had solved the difliculty lomt before huiniin ingenuity 
invented it. The proof of tlm piuldin,*^^ is in the caiiiin* From 
the moment we turn to our own use tlmse objec'ts, accord isn^ 
to the qualities wo poreoive in them, we put to an infallible 
test the correctness or othonviso of om* scns(operc»»jr.!i,)nu If 
these perceptions have been %vrong, thoii our estimate of the 
use to \yhich an object can be turned must also be wronn 
and our attempt must fail. But if we simcetl in :icr,>mpli-dnn;; 
our aim* if we find that the object does a^ree with our idea of it 
and does answer the purpose wc intended ii for, limn tiiiit 
is positive proof that our porc<'p!-ii>iis of it and of its qiialifciCH, 
so for, agree with reality outside ourselves, And wheiiiiver 

we find ourselves face to face wildt a failure, then we |{fmt^riilly 
arc not long in making out the causes tliat mmlc ii« fiii! ; 

we find that the perception upon whioli wc imicd wim citlier 

incomplete and supcrru-c.B or ootubined wtfdt ihe riiiuliH of 
other perceptions in a w’ny not warranted by tluiiir--wbat wo 
call defective reasoning. Ho kmg an wo lake mm to train 
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lirtii to UMMHir properly and in keep our action within 
li?iiit™4 pre«^rrilHnl hy percept ion properly made and properly 
it'Hod, loiH« we nfiall find that the rcBult of our action 
proven the ronfonnily n! our perceptiouB with the objective 
nature ef the things perceived. Not in one ainf^le instance^ 
Hf> ifu% have we lieen led to the conciuaion that our Bense- 
y.i'Vr 'pf ! Bcientifically cnnferolliah induce in our minds ideas 
rr -Ui:;;: fho outer world that are, by iludr very nature, at 
variance with reality, or iluit there in an inherent incompatibility 
hid ween I he outer world and our sen'^e-pf'rct'ptions of it. 

''Ihit then come the Neo-Kantian ai^nostics and say : We 
iiiaji eorrtadly precidve the (|ualitios of a tiling, but we cannot 
by iinv Hcnsihle or mental ])rocess grasp the thing-in-itsolf. 
This hhingdndtHeir is beyond our ken. To this Ilegol, long 
long Hinco, hiiH replied : If you know all the qualities of a thing, 
you know the thing itself : nothing remains but the fact that 
the said thing exists without us ; and when your senses have 
taught you that fact, you have grasped the last remnant of the* 
fehing-indtsolf, KantV celebrated unknowable ‘Ding an sicb/ 
To whicdi it may added, that in Kant’s time our knowledge 
of natural objects was indeed so fragmentary that he might 
%vcll suspect, behind the little we know about each of them, a 
mysterious *thing-in-itBeIf/ But one after another these un* 
gru^puhlc things have been grasped, analysed and, what is more, 
rcpmouccil by the giant progress of science; and what w^e can 
prodiioe wc certainly cannot consider as unknowable. To the 
clmmisfcry of ilm first half of this century organic substances 
were suoli mysterious objects ; now we learn to build thorn up* 
onii after another from their chemical elements without the 
aid of organic Modern chemists declare that as 

soon as iho cltemie-al constitution of no matter what body is 
known, It c»n ha built up from its olomonts. We are still far 
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from knowing the con??tiiution of the highest organic siihsiitneeH, 
the albuminoxis bodies ; but there is no reason why wt^ nid 
not, if only after ccnkuios, arrive at that knowledge and, aiined 
with it, produce artificial alhunien* But if we arrive id fliak 
we shall at the same time have prodtteed oriiiinie lifin fur lifi% 
from its lowest to its highest {onus, is but the normal mode cd 
existence of alhuminons bodies. 

‘*As soon, however, as otir agnostic him made these foriiiiil 
mental roBorvations, ho talks and arts as the mnk iniitei nilist 
he at tho hoUoin is. He may say that, im far as we know, 
tnatter and motion, <n* as it is now culled, energy* ciut neither 
bo created nor destroyed, btif that we have mi pioof o! tlnir 
not having boon created at some time or oilier. But if >ou tsy 
to UBO this admission against him in any particular case, he 
will quickly put you out of court. If he iidrnits the pOhsddlity 
of spiritualiam in tho abstract, be will have none of if in tlie 
•concrete. As far as we know and can know, he will fell yon, 
there is no Creator and no Bulor of the nniverse ; as far as we 
are concernod, matter and energy can neither he created nor 
annihilated ; for us, mind is a mode of energy, a function of 
the brain ; all ’we know is that iiie material wmld is governed 
by immutable laws, and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a 
scientific man, as far as he knows anytinng, he Is a materialiht ; 
outside his science, in spheres abotit wliich he knows mithing* 
ho translates his ignorance into (Jreek and culls it iigriostieisrm” 
Thomas Henry Huxley (tB25-lB95) was the most lypicAl 
representative of agnosticism and was the inventor of the word, 
Huxley, a pupil of Drawin, was one of the greatest of Ihiglish 
biologists and did yeoman service in the wide diffiision cif the 
jirinci pies of the modern physical and natural Hcienees. From 
1860 to 1880, his writings were axtremedy popular in liussia, 
especially among ‘‘thoughtful roalistsA IHfo BiiRsian 
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%nin4 Imleuee m to ^f,ni\s J^lace in Nature were 

pn!t|i--li‘» I ill IMU. Tlieu' wan also a. Hussian traiiblation of his 
in l*hrn*niinf with a preface by 1). 

I Ih Ii\ a/aiun b 

^ In Ills ii phUo^UipJn(\ Marx ('xpouiuls llegol’s 

dialni’hial fiintlnn! in thi* followin^^ teniiH : 

“ \ll hilt <»\i“4 ill that livcv <ni land and in water, exists, 
live . by innm natveluent, Thns iho inoveiuonfc of history 
prodvn '4 ! hiM^unal lotaUonH, the iminstrial niovemoni gives ns 
iln* |»iisdiit4 Mif niilti , etc, 

\ * 1>.\ the force of abni rad we have transfonnod every- 
tliin * into a |o peal category, so we have only to make abstrac- 
tion of all tliHtincfive elniraeter of the dii’feront movements 
in oifier to ftrri\e ul movement in tlie abstract, movement 
purely formal, at* the purely lo^cal formula of movement. If 
in the logjcfil cak>gn>rieH is found iho mihstance of things, it 
luiglit he supposed that In the logical formula of movement 
will tw humd the aihhuliife method which not only , explains 
every!' hing, hut which further implies the movements of 
things, 

“It is of this absolute method that Hegel speaks in these 
kiriiH * *Meihod is iihsoluio force, unique, supreme, infinite 
%vltic;h no ohjcHit can resist ; it is the tendency of reason to find 
itself* to rocognisii iiseif, in everything. {Logie, VoL III.) 

“What, ihen, is this iibBoluie method? Tho abstraction of 
mowmentu Wbat is tlm abstraction of movement ? Movement 
in the almimct. flm purely logical formula of movement or 
lilt ti'iovimieiifc of pure reasom In what does the movement 
of fuiro rciiteon aoitsist ? To pose, oppose and compose 
itolft he fomuikted as thesis, antithesis and .synthesis, 
or, lm% 0 f itiih to tfiirm itself, to deny itself and to deny its 

it I in 
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“How tlooa reason aei, in order t.o aflirni itself, to {tlaee ii*ielf 
in a ^ivon eatefiory ? That, is the. affiiir of rea'ion ifsel! and its 
npolof^ialiH. 

“ lUifc once if lias placed itself in thesis, this fhcMs. this 
thmijtht, opposed to itself, doubles itself into two ennhadu-iory 
thoii.^hte, the positive and the nef>ative, the yc's mid im. Tlie 
atru;*glo of tlioae two antaannistic elements, eomprisi d in the 
antithoHis, constitutes the dinleetio movement. 'I'he i**-, he- 
coniina no, tho no hecomiiu' yes, tlio yes heeiinum; a) onee >es 
and no, the no Iwcomiiia at once no and >es. the eiintr.inrH 
halanco theinsolves, neutralise themselves, intralyhe them adves. 
Tho fusion of those two eontradictory thout'hts eotist itiites a, 
new thought which is the. synthesis of the two. This new 
thought unfolds itself again in two conlradietory thoughts 
which are confounded in their bum in a, new synthesis. From 
this travail is horn a group of thoughts. This group of tlionghts 
‘follows the same dialoctiii movement ns a simple eaiegory, and 
has for antithesis a contradiefcory group. From these two 
groups is born a new group of thoughts which is the synthesis of 
them. 

“As from the dialootie movement of simple categories it, horn 
the group, so from the dialoctic movement of tho groups i-s horn 
tho series, and from the dialectic movement of the .series is linrn 
tho whole system. 

“Apply this method to tho calogorios of political economy, 
and you will have tho logic and the metaphysics of political 
economy, or, in other words, you will have the economic 
■categories, known to all the world, translated info an almoBt 
unknown language, wliich will give them the appeiirnnce of 
having been freshly hatched in a head of pure reason, so much 
do these categories seen to engender the one the other, to 
enchain and entangle the one in tho other by the sole labour of 
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thi* . Thun for all wliica has 

u i‘Xafhly lliiii w!ui*h passes in his own n.'asoihnf^ Thus 
the pliih>s<jn]i\ history in only the history of philosophy, of 

hisi in\ II philM^^opli^ ’ 

Hh ' n iin f Plnh h^^phii. (Chicaf^o, Chan. IL Kerr and 

C’n., 111201 |»|u I HM IM. 

Sptnikuu' of this ileh'et whlvh underlien the ilci^olian dialectic, 
Mui\* in prefare to the second edition of emphasises 

the dillermiri' heh^een nialerialihi dialeetic and idealist cliaJeciic, 
ilr wiilcH ; 

own duTHnieiil method is m)t only fiuulamentaUy 
4lilfin*eni fNuii ihi' ih^l^elian dialectical methorl, hut is its ilircct 
opposite. Tor Iteiii'h hhe thoipdit process (which he actually 
fniiisforiiiH into an is-d- iM‘!;-hT{- Buhject, i^ivinpf to it tlio name of 
hfieid'^ ih the deniinrpe creator of the real ; and for him the real 
is cmly the outward iiianifestaticm of the idea. In my view, on 
the other haiuh t!m idea is nothin^^ other than the material when 
it has heen ininspostnl and iramslated inside the human head. 
Nearly thirty years ap,o, wlum HejieHaniam was still fasliionable, 

I criiieisefl tlie n \ ■ lifv in;- aspect of the Hegelian dialectic. 
AlthcHi|*h in lleiiers IuiucIh dialectic luiderwont a mystiiication, 
this does not obviate tlie fact that he was the first to expound 
the .general forms of its movement in a conipreliensive and fully 
coiiscioim way. In Hotel's writings dialectic stands on its head. 
Yon mitgt turn it right way up again if you want to discover 
the mlioiittl kerricl tluii is hitldon away within tlie \vni|')pinp,s 
of itiyMtificaiimu In its mystified form, dialectic became the 
fashion in Oormany liecauso it seamed to elucidate the existing 
itaia of affairs. In its rational form it is a scandal and an 
ftbomiimtion to ihti hourgeoisie and its doctrinaire spokesmen 
beoaus®, while supplylmt a postivc understanding of the exisiting 
State of things, it at the same time furnishes an understanding 
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o[ the iiei,^aiion of that state of thini-^N aiKleiiahleHiKtore- 
co^^nise that that state of things will inevifahly liiTiifc up; it’ 
is an abomination to ihen^ heeamse it nntarhN overv hislnrinlly 
developed social form as in Ihiid m<n?niumh ,i ^ frainnetii * 
because it lets nothiiu( overawe it htU in its \p!v nature 
criiieai and revolutionary/’^ 

As regards the Ifauelian law etmeerninn fhe iriinsforimit Ion 
of quantitative differenee into qualitative dilTerenees, ^liirx ndeix 
to this in the hrst volutne of Capii^d, in the eha|h*i* on the Rate 
and I\fnsH of Hurphis Vnltte* where Im in diseimsin*! tiifMsnnlitinnH 
under which the medieval guildimtHler heniinf.* a (aipitalisf. 
*‘Tho owner of money or owner of ecmunoditit's does not heetutu^ 
metamorphosed into n real capitalist until ilie minimum amount 
advanced for production greatly exceeds the medieval maximunn 
Here, just as in the natural .sciences, we find confirmation of tfm 
law discovered by Flcgel in his //n(?n* that, at a cerfaitt point, 
what have been puroly'quantitative cha?itges become <jiialtative/^ 
(CapitaU Vol. X, new translation, Allen and Unwin, Iimnlon. 
1928, p. 319,) 

Pointing out the contradictions in which Xohn Ktuart Mill 
became involved t'hrousjli his attempt to reconcile Kiciirdo'» 
theory of profit with Senior’s theory of abstinence, Marx says : 
‘‘Although the Hegelian doctrine of opposites, which is the main 
source of all dialectic, i« uncongenial to him, he iMilll feels 
perfectly at home in the domain of flat contradiction/* (Thid,, 
p* GSfi, note L) 

PilsAwhoro in Cnpifnl, Marx says that the p^’^‘P*u'Hf'^. of a 
thing do not arise rmt of its relations to oilier things, but iir# 
merely manifeHted in these relations, (I). Byazatiov) 

IJndor date October 30, 1H43, Marx wrote to Pcuerhiioh lU 
letter which is of great importance in its bearing on th© clavilop- 
ment of the former*s philosoplucal views. Urging Feiiirhiich lo 
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Uki^ tip It pmitiim ili'fiiutdy oppmetl to Bcholling, Marx says ; 

'*■*^0 mw ill thi^ worltl i’aii Irniior llttod than you to do this, 
hir yoii iiru fhn fnaei nppoHito of HdieiliuK^ Tho perfectly sound 
iilini vvliii’li Srlielliiiit fnriuuhitoil in his youth (wo must recognise 
thr | 4 oim 1 thorn is in onr oppononk), for whoso realisation ho had 
tm i|iiiility iniiigiiiatioin no onori^y except vanity, no 

gtiisiiilant rx«*epi opium, im iuHtrurnont except the irritability of 
a purely foiniiiinr^ pr.vv;'pt i vn faculty; this sound idea of the 
days of his youllu this idea which in him remained a fantastic 
juvenile vi^iian thin idea heeanie transfonnod in you into truth, ^ 
into reality, info something endowed with a virile seriousness. 
That is why Hhtdling i« an anticipatory caricature of yourself ; 
and as mhhi m we contrapomi the reality to such a caricature, 
the latter muat vanisli like a mist-wraith, 1 therefore regard 
you IIS tlie adversary of Kchelling, the necessary, natural ad- 
vcfBiiry, endowed with plenipotentiary powers by Their Majesties 
Nature and Ilisiory, Your struggle against him is the struggle 
of p!iiIo«ophy itHoif against a distortion of philosophy.” (K., 
(Iran, fjiuhiHg Fewrhafh in mnem JBriefweelml and Naohlass, 
Leipzig, 1874, Vo!, I, p. SOL) ft would seem that Marx consi- 
clerecl that Sehelling* in 3muth, had inclined towards materialist 
moniHitu Fenerfmoh, iia his answer shows, did not share Marx’s 
views ill this matter* Feuerbach considered that Schelling, in 
his iwrliar writings, ^hneroly transforms the idealism of thought 
into th© idealkrti of imagination and attributes to things* just as 
lifctl© rcmlifey as to the ©go, with the only diilerenco that this has 
a diflormit aipcot, Boeing that, in place of the determinate ego, 

Im hiw put Ih© Irideterailnat© ahsolute, and has given idealism a 
a paiifeheistio comploxion/^ p. 402*) 

^ This in ihowii mmi mom clearly in that part of the Deutsche 
Miokigk published in tho tlrsi volume of the Marx-EngeU Archku 
Se© Ifonr and Engd^ FmmthacK with my preface thereto, 

9 
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Hero will also be foiuul the revi'-eh texi of the Tht \ f s Ft vei/? le/i. 
(1). Kyaisatiov*) 

' wrote : **Tho hevelopinent of Feiieibaeli \\*n llio 

transformation of a liej^elian iin iruth he liiel never liemi ii 
perfectly orthodox Hegelian) into a inaleihtli.-^i* \! e rfniain 
plniso in thin deNadopineni, IVniertmrh hndce away eiOiipltdely 
from hin pretleeessoFB itieahst syntem. In the end there tieninie 
irroBistihly establishod in him a eonBcimisnesH fhai the lle’^eliaii 
prenuuulane exintenee (if the hdiHolnte idea,' the ‘pren^xistenm 
of the loi^deal eaieilories’ before the world came uifo lieiiiM* 
nothiti|4 more than a groiesttue \eHiiito of th(‘ belief ni a Hiiptio 
terrestrial (jreator ; that the matenal wor!/l aeeeHMible to onr 
seiiHGS, the world to which we ourselves ladooi^ h the onl> uail 
world ; ami that our eonsciousneBB and our thinkuiU Umwever 
immaterial they may seem) are en[;*endered by a material ori 4 an, 
a part of our body, the brain. I\Iatter is not erealed iiy Hpndt, 
but spirit is itself mutely tlte highest produel (d 
Obviously this is pure materialKm/ {Lmlivm /^Vinrlaodi* 
Stuttgart. 1907, pp. 17-lB.) 

^ B\ Lange writes ; “The genuine nmteriiiliht will always 
be inclined to turtx his gaxe upon the groat whole of external 
nature and to regard man as a wave in the oeean of tho eternal 
movement of matter. The nature of man is to the meleritilist 
only a special case of universal physifdi)gy as ihoughi is only a 
special case in the chain of the physical |n*oet^s^e.s of 
lifed^ {Hutonj of MaierhMm, Fnglish transliittion, Vol. II, 
p. 248.) But Theodore l)e55amy, likewise, in his ile la, 
eommmaute (Paris, 1842), sets out from human rmture (‘d'cirga 
nisrne humain’’)^ although no one will doubt that he shares the 
outlook of PVencli eighfeenih-coniury matorialism* Moreover, 
Lange makes no mention of Bemmy, whereas Marx nuaibers 
that writer among tho p^reneh eommimisfcs wliose communism 
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lEore bci«oitilie than Cahet'H» for instance. “Dezamy, Gay 
aiiil Ihr* ytlMO* rrciich cmnnuinisib of the same way of thinking 
fkwclo|Hal niafcritilist dacfrinc as a genuinely humanist doctrine 
and as I ho logicni foundation of communism.*’ {Dk heihiie 
Pamkii ,} At tlio hum when ilarx and Bngels wrote this hook, 
f!u*y had not yet arrivetl at an agreement as to their appreciation 
4g Ftnmrhiieldrt piulosopliy. J^larx spoke of that philosophy as 
inateruilisin eoineddeut with humanism’’ ; just as ho oonsulored 
that m Feueiihiudi is in theory, so French and English socialism 
and conimuniHin are in practice, materialism coincident with 
Inimiinisni* hhH*;;ldn;t generally, iShirx regarded matoriaiism as 
the iudi-^ !' ’iv ahle iheorciienl basis of communism and sooialism. 
HngelH, on the ikhcr hand, opined that Fauerhncli had jmt an 
eml once far all to the old oppo'^itien between spiritualism and 
mafeerniliHon {Dte /lei/ige Famiht\) ijater, as we have seen, 
Engels came to recogniBC that in Feuerbach’s dcweloj'iment there 
had hcmi an advance from idealism to matorialiam. 

^ Already at this date, Feuorbacli wrote the following 
romarkablo weirds : ** However much practical realism, the 
realigm that scorns speculation, the realism embodied in the 
so-called sensiuilism and materialism of the British and the 
Frenoli, may be opposed to the spirit of Spinoiia’s wmrk as a 
whole~iione the leas that realism has its ultimate foundation 
in th© view of matter which Spinoza as metaphysician expressed 
in th# famous j>i\)j) 08 iEon : ^Matter is an attribute of Godd’ 
(Karl Grim, Ffjmrhmh Vol, I, pp. 324-325*) 

In IJu htnh^e FamUs, Marx writes : The Hegelian history 
of phihosophy represonts French materialism as the realisation 
of the Bpinoxan substanceA (Especial stress was laid upon the 
Bpinordsm of Ma« and Fmgels by the Marxist J, Stern, the 
German translator of Bpinoj^a’s Mhm and the author of a 
monograph upon Spinoza’s philosophy. — D, Byazanov.) 
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“IIow do wo oogiiiso the otitor worltl ? Uow ila \vn 
cognise too inner world ? We have no difftn-onf* nieiuH ftn’ the 
one tlnui for the other! Viin 1 know iinyflung iihoiiti loymdf 
without the intonnediation of the senst's ? (Ian I exist imleNH 
1 exist outside myself, that is to say outside iny thniii Id ? Ihit 
how do 1 know that I exist? How ilo I know liuif I exist, 
not in my imagination, hut in a way areehsihle to the 
*roally’“-“iiniess 1 |jere.oive myself through the iniermediidiun 
of the senses T' iihhsfhumoin^ ef K'irrr/wf/i, in Ctniidh 

Lududfj Fenerifaeii, VoL 1 1, p. 311 J 

^'“1 wish to draw tlm reador*s speeial attenfion to IhigelH’ 
idea that tho laws of external nature and the laws \\hirli 
regulate the bodily ami menial life of man are ‘*i\vo i*ron|w of 
laws which, though in case of need they can he separated in 
tho imagination, can never he separatcil in reality.’* (du/i- 
Duhring) Iloro wo have tho doctrine of the unity of being and 
thought, of ohject and subjeci — the doctrine mentioned in the 
text* As regards space and time, see the fifth etiiipter of tho 
first part of tho same book. Wo learn in this chapter iluit space 
and time were for Engels, as for Feuerbach, not tmly forms of 
contemplation (perception), but also forms of Indug. 

Writing of his own philosophy, Feuerbach says : ’*M'y 
philosophy cannot bo exhaustively expounded in pen tuid ink ; 
there is xro room for it on paper.*' But this phrase was only used 
by him in a theoretical eensa. He says further on *'*For lids 
philosophy, tho true is ixot that which lias been thought, bui 
that which has been soon, heard and felt, as well im thought*** 
{PostMmmii Aphorimm^ op. VoL II, p. 300.) 

Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919) was a famous (1 ©rman r.oologisi 
who did much to spread the idea of evolution in tlic^ imlnr&l 
sciences. In two books written for tlm gciniirtil public, fht 
Biddle qf the Unimree mi The Wmukrs qf Lifi\ ho d.cvclnpcd 
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liis nf which m one of the varieties of that 

BatoriiliHtie iniifcrialisin eoneerthn^ which Marx wrote that 
mnn ill il Tnftnife«if iheniRdves in t, ho abstract and id eo- 
logical ruiieo|itions of Its dofonrlors as soon as they leave the 
ihmmiii of their f4|Mnhiilisod knowlodi^o.’'' (J>. Byazanov.) 

**()n liiH reinrn from his Hihorian exile, dhcniyshovsky ]nib- 
iishod an iiriiclo oniitloii *‘Tho Cjiiaraeter of Human Knowledge.’' 
In this ho wiffily showed that a man who doii!)tR the existence 
of the outer world nuimt dotihi his own oxistonee. Chornyshevsky 
was II faithful flHfiplo of Fonorhach, and the fundamental idea 
in his art iolo ran bo Kummarisod in the following words of 
FiHiorlnudds : "If is not lioeauHo I distinguish myself from the 
things liiid the hoings existing outside myself that I am distinct 
from theun f dislinguish myself from them because I diiter 
from tlioin, nhy--r;dly, organically, elTectively. Consciousness 
]iresnpp«v.vs being ; it is only eonstdous being ; it is only exis- 
teneo tliai in known and representod to oneBolf.” (PoHtlmmmcs 
tiih V<d. 11, P* 300.) 

Fetierbaeh gave ilm name of “cud-ohewors'' to the thinkers 
who wanfacl to revive the elements of the old philosophy. Un- 
fortunately there are still among ns a great many of these “end- 
chewers/* Both in (rcrraany and in Prance they have created 
II vast body of literature ; and now they are making their 
appearance in Buasia as well. Plekhanov devotes to Bogdanov 
fteveral ariicles wdnclt are reproduced in the collection entitled 
Befenco to Aitaek*' ; and to Benedetto Orooe, the Italian 
reviskmist, an articdti in the collection entitled ‘‘Criticism of 
mir Critiosd* In this latter collection will also be found the 
art, iedes rt’kicisin:; Bernstein and Conrad Schmidt-*- IForfo, VoL 
X'VII amt ¥oL XI. (D, Byazanov.) 

Ernst Mach ami his pupils take exactly the same course* 
They first transform sensation into self-governing entity 
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indepentlent of iho o^'^enco of the feeliiu* hcnl^ , an oiif i!\ %hic!? 
they term on ‘VIenientd’ oml tlmn thoy *^0 nii to my Ihof thn 

entity contoinH the soltit, inti of the emfrinlirfion iieim* 

and ihnu^dtfc, hetAveen mihjee! and nhiorf. Tl'im to sfi av 

how j4roat in ihe miRtakn of those wlin deetaie flint Marlt akin 
to Marx. 

ThiR explainH the rescnnen ah\a\s nnifle hv hVmerl^neli 
when he 1*4 npeakini^f of materialism/ I\n‘ iiiRtaiiee * of 

this point, 1 am in ftill ai^reemeni with tfie mafeiialisf^ , hf^oml 
it, 1 am not/’ ( /Vn»%//o/wnfr* AphoniHh) What he incyint In 
thtR in plainly who^vot hy the folltnvin^ wimh i **Fcn iny part, 

T also reco^miso the idea, inti <ndjk in the domain of iiuinkiml 
politics, morals ; not in thc^ donnun of nafitre, the dramiin of 
physiology/* ((xnm, op. e?/., V<d 11, p, 307,) rUit whence 
come the idea of politics and the idea of morala ? Tliis question 
is not answered hy the simple fact that ue **recogrii«e‘'' the 
idea. 

Pitrfchermoro, according to Fenerhaeli likewise, Ihe “human 
essence’’ is created hy history. Tims ho says : *‘I only think 

as a subject educated !)y history, gonoralisod, united to every- 
thing, to specieH, to ihe spirit of tmivorsal history. Bfy thotighis 
do not have their beginning and their foundation rlirecfly in my 
special subjectivity ; they are results ; their heginning and their 
foundation are those of universal history itHol{.“ (Gruii, ip, 
dt,, Vol, I. p. 309.) Thus we already find in Fauerhafii the 
germs of the materialist coneoption of history* In this respect, 
however, Feuerbach does txisi get beyond Hegel (Ree my iirllelei 
apropos of the sixtieth anniversary of tlio iloath of Ifegel, Iht 
collection eniitlacl ^'Twenty Years****-**irofl% Vol VIIL) Ho 
even lags behind Hegel With Hegel ho stfosses ill© impor- 
tance so that whiclj the great German idealist philoNcqdior calleil 
the ^^geographical foundation of universal history/ He lays : 
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mill whic I Iii4nry of mankind folo\v« is obviously 
priMlrtmiiiiiiil, for man WIowh iho road of nature as water 
riiiw in iN rlnitmd. Mon fry to ^o where there is room for 
theim mill thin seel Ihe plnee whieh stats thorn best. They 
Kolfle flown in n |milieu!ar region, and they are conditioned by 
the |tLiee wheie tinn dwell The essence of Hindustan is the 
esseiiee of the llindm That which the Hindu is, that which 
the iliiidii luoHieeoinfs IS only the prodttci. of the sun, the air, 
the water, the iinimalH am! the plants of Hindustan, How could 
main puiiiili\el>\ luive orndnafetl from anythin, else than 
nature? I^fein who iidapt themselvoB to any kind of nature, 
are the 'df uu’hr; of nnt\m\ wddeh, for its part, will not tolerate 
oxtrsmes.** (Inun op, VoL TI, p. 

illOd 

CT. .Vihuvm/c la ph}f(^\opli!f% Part IT, first and second 
olwervaf ions,~! must point out that Feuerlmch, too, criticised 
the Heg^'han dialectic from a materialist standpoint. “What 
is a flialeciiu which is in conflict with the origin and the 
evolution of nature ? What is its hmeessity’ ? What is the 
*ohjocttvity* of a ]>-^\-c!iolo;<y, of a philosophy which ignores 
the one and only ejitee.orieal imperative, fundamental and 
solid objectivity, the objectivity of physical nature, and which 
actimily posits absolute truth, the perfection of mind, the 
ultimate aim of r>hilKi>|)!n% in complete separation from physical 
nature, in ahsoluto subjectivity, in subjectivity not restricted 
by any *non-ogcV of Ficjhtc, by any ^thing-in-itself of Kant 
{Gniin VoL L, p, 3!)!l.) 

« **%%)Uvit!i,sbn,din.g all its gradualncss, the passage from 
on© kind of motion to another is always a sudden, always 
a cltoisive oliangt. Of sucli a kind are the passage from the 
ineotmriics of the heavenly bodies to that of the smaller masses 
upon a singk star ; and the passage from the mechanics of 
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masses to that of molecnlen, a niechatiiort %\liifli ruiiiifrises 
the movements \ve study m the domain of the of 

physics ‘ heat, li^^ht, electricity and ina^rudimo. In like iniimier, 
tlio passage from the physicH of molecules to that of iiimm 
fchemistry) is achieved stiddenly : and this is hIiII iwu«^ true 
as regards the transition from ordinary cheinicrti firimii to 
the chemical action of albumen, the ehemiciil iictioii wliicli 
we term life. Itisimt until a later stage, within the spheii^ 
of life, that sudden elmnges become rarer and are les^ ami Iej4,s 
in evidenced’ (Ihigels, Anti^DHhrmn,) 

Plekhanov attrilnifes tmdue importance to the work of 
De Vries. It will he interesting, therefore, to eom|ifire with 
what is said in the text the tpnnicm of one of llm greatest 
botanists of the nineteenth century, Professor Timiryitziw, a 
thoroughgoing Darwinian, who regards I)e Vries's work as 
one of a number of endeavours to retiueo the value of Darwinism, 
Timiryazcv wudtcs : 

“One of Do Vries's assertionH demands attentiiiiu Da 
Vries claims that he 1ms succeeded in tliseovering the tnm 
process of the formation of now species. According to him 
this process does not consist in a gradual tninsformaticin 
occurring under the influence of definite conditions, lait iircHwds 
by sudden changes, as the outcome of an unknown infernal 
cause. Do Vries is perfectly well aware that the ndcphdlr'nw 
of organisms cannot ha twiduincd by fhcHc sudden chiiiiges. 
He recognises that Darwinism can alone explfiiri thr^ ftimk* 
mental peculiarity of organisms, lie timrefore formiiliites liis 
position with regard to Darwinism ns follows * Sutural 
selection docs not bring almut the origin of species hut llw 
destruction of spc'cies that arc not I'lroperly iiiiiiptcfl to the 
environment. The distinction hetwenm the two theories i« 
not very great. Even under this form, it turns upon a play 
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m Wiwd*-, ihv trim VprnrH* hein^< taken in two entirely 
ilitferenf Whvn 1>an\in puhliBhed liin book 77ir O/f/i/i 

4 tf SiHH$fK i'o WiiH flunloeg of ‘good* npeeies as generally 
rcH*f»giiiseiL in tbe fd InniiaetH. It was not until after 

Darwin's book had iippinire<b that Alexis Jordan the iVeneh 
botiinist, pninti»fl out, that within the limits of the generally 
ifeepteii spori#^:*^ thne %^e!e to be fmnul smaller groups which 
hint llie ^4iibilit> nn tiiiit which was generally considered 

to be the di^fiiniive mnik of a species. On this gronncb 
hnilogists bin“«» roine In Nprnk of Mordan's species* and of 
Moiiliiid'Hiiid f 1 deiiolc tbc teiHlency to replace the older grouping 
info spetnt*,H bv a dasHitiration into snmller groups. It is to 
Ihesi* new *.peei*»s, whieh were unknown at the time wlien Darwin 
publid'.od bis booki that DeVrieses formula applies. It hhould 
he borne in mind that the phenomenon in question had not 
eficaped Diirwin's notice, ffe referred to the simultaneous 
#xisieiie«^ of viiiielieH whieh obviously had not disappeared 
in, eonseqiience of crossing and shared the stability of species. 
In other wiir«k» Darwin recognised the existence of what, since 
Jcirtlaids <hiyi have 'been called ‘hninor species/’ thm:tgh in 
Darwin's time these minor species were considered to be 
varieties. It follows that what Darwin’s eontcinporarics spoke 
of as variiiics lire spoken of by Do Vries as species, in the 
post—dordaniiiii sense of the term. Hence he infers that 
icleciion floes not give rise to now species but only suppresses 
extant ipecies which aro not properly adapted* However 
this rrmy Ixu Do Vries* like Darwin, can find no other 
»'^vp!amdK»n tbiin selection to account for the transformation 
of speeiest He cannot dHpenso with that principle, for he 
undcriliintls the difference between simple variability and 
tdapiiitioiu Out! eiiiinot say as mtieh of KorKhinsky* Having 
cuiif lime licen a fanatical Darwinian, he suddenly became a 
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pronoinicocl aiiti-r)arwinian and Ijalinvad hiin^cdf liavf fhoi!‘dii 
out a tlioory that would idvo tho doafliddnw to Parwiiiisni, . 
whoroas^ in reality he had merely mieemled in lenittheniie' fthaiilN 
to the amount of ntaterinl aceumtilnted in the I forty years) 
the list of instances of extensive and sudden changes t i so manv 
of which Darwin luul rlrjnvn attention in Ids hooks. 11 iih 
K or/.hinsky did not understand the {liftVrenet^ hetwiam sini|do 
chani:?G and adaptation» this meanitnt that* Im ditl not iinder'dand 
the central feature of Dnrwinistn* I shotdd also add that the 
endeavours <d Do Vries* Kor/Jti?^slcy aitf! olhtu'^ tnve nddfst 
noUdn^^ to Darwin h fundaitientnl (SMna'ption even ns eoiu’errm 
the question of varialnlity, whieh is hut a pari of DarwiiuHin, 
Darwin himself likewise reoop(nised the ociUirrenee of hrtHr|ue 
changes, of changes by jtimps, as well as gradual ehanges : hut 
there is no reason to-day* any more than there was in Diirwiii'w 
time, to assign to sudden changes, 1 will not say exelusive viilmu 
but even a predominant value/* tK. Tindrya/ee, The F/iiidn* 
menial (jharacieristicn of the J>evefopnivni of Biolotjtj ttnmuf tin 
Nineteenth Ceniimj, Ivloscow, 1008, ppdIldIB.) 

In this connection, 1 should add that Arnmnd (hiufier, who 
is mentioned hy Idekhanov* is probably inentionec! liy mistake 
for Alexis Jordan. Gautier is a distinguihlted cheinist, go that 
he works in quite a different field. His reseandtes prove the 
unity of organic and inorganic matter. 

Professor D. S. Jlarg, one o! the iiiosl recent iiclvociites of 
the timory of the evolution of HpecJeH by jumps, fidtidtiS that 
**tho foundations of tlm tlieory of KorrJdnsky and Do VriC'^i 
have proved extremely tinsiahleJ* (The Thenrn of Hmhiikoh 
Patrogracl, 1922.) But tliis author, in liis big hook ©rilitJofi 
Monogenem, or Eenlntion in eteeonltum vith Kdiuntl Lawn, 
Petrograd, 1922, oontinues to ignore Timiryam**^s eoimter* 
arguments ; and, wishing to prove that evolution proceeda **bF 
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intuj'-i I'.itii' % 1)(> Iwn os (uii of consideration 
Dnrwin’i ^ In liH rnvn tlnrtriiun .lits! in tlio 

if niut , wn iiW in those of 

» r r»f t n fh'ti'iiniinitu'jn to reintrndiieo into science, 
ninicr r s\cr n i ^ncm’n for “mnilnr'*’ cvolnlioiu iho principle 
of the “piiiiun fclcoto^n of ull li\mn inntlcr.’‘ 

JSin%*n ^ ficlJoiiiov cotihl lifive referred to Idanck’s theor> 
of qnniA>K for the hit let \nm introflneed the idea of nuddon 
cliain^e* i|}lo the doiiwin of eleetromeehanical in'net'ssc^s. This 
**<|iiiiiifniir’ the element of enen;y» is a qualitative 

ditteience iCrtfilfiiii* from qtiatif itative chanffes^ tfust as there 
ii»!ii»i he II reitiiifi iirrumtdation of uumv),, a. quantitative trans- 
formiition of in order to obtain the miniminn, the 

d‘ nceesHarv for the transformation of this money 
info cfipital so. aceoolini^ to Tlanek’s theory, iheio must bo an 
aceniindation of eleclrinil ener.tiy, a qtuintitativc iransfomiation, 
liiitil \\e ohfain a ’hfuantum,^^ an ninoimt of energy that will 
produce an apprecinhle elTect. This theory can easily be assi- 
mihited in liiat of imiluUon hy sudden elianges, and Planck 
himM.df aiHHinulalos it thus, ilo criticises the thesis of 
the “oniiliniiity of dynamic procesHCs’’ whicli was informer 
days Iho undiq'mfcd. premise of all physical theories, which, 
in ermforinily with Aiisiolia, found expression in tlie formula : 
**Hattirii non fiieit siiltus " (Nature makes no jumps), 

PLiiick writes : ‘*Bufc even in this stronghold, always res- 
pected from luicicnfe times, modern research has made an 
ft|iprwdiih!c lireimln . . . Kecent discoveries have shown that the 
llliat nattiramakes no jutnpsl is not in agreement 
with Iti© nrinciplrs of UHi'niodynamics, and, unless appearances 
iir© diwptifo# tlii days of its validity are numbered. Nature 
Ofirtainly $mmB to move in jerks, indeed of a very queer 
lincL . * * III any casi, the quantum hypothesis has given rise* 
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to the idea that in nature ehan|:teH r>mir \\hieh mil 

continuous hut of an <'xplnsivo ehnntrfer/’ f/Vr i.l 
Jiundblitke, 1922, |ip. 72-75; Hniilinh traimliifion : J S’n^rn 
n/ Phfimes, irethuen, London, 1925. pp, 7S«Si9 

From the outset Marx's dialeeiie syntheHi^ed pniiiinl 
tion with the theory of eatastniphes, the theory of jiiinp^. Tor 
the Jklarxian dialeetie, tliene eataHtrophes are tin iii«lif»pimt*a,h!e 
factor in the dialectieal ]irneesB, Herein lies the tmtin tlitlVreiiee 
between {lialeetic and evolntioin 

Every advance in the knouledi^e of naf ure hiiin;»M fiedi 
proofs of the fact that ('Vfryihifi.o is in nnwomient. that mnny- 
Ihirif^UB in course of evolution. The lalesf inlvaiieos m plnxics 
and chemistry have shown thai mottiuw life, n. no le-s 
eharacterisiic of the world of chemical elements, fiumertv 
supposed to he inert, Imt now known fo he evolvinii, 
to ho subject to transformations just as or^tanisins are, 
Everything lives and moves; everything is undergriiiig a 
process of eternal, dialectieui, transformation, C*f. Fmgeis" 
Dialeeiik mnl Natm% in the Marx-Kngels Archives, VoL IL 
(D. Eyaisanov*) 

Napoleon I said : ^‘The nature of weapons decides the 
composition of annioH, the theatres of war, miirches, positions, 
camps, orders of battle, the situation and couhtruction of for- 
tresses, Thus there is a eontinuoun liHwetm the 

ancient system of war and the nmdernd* t/hrenm/iHmowm ilf 
'CVmr, Paris, ISDG. pp, H7-B8,) 

The most important work iioiirinf' on this toph’ pnhHshoa 

since Plekhanov’d hook was writtten is Tm ii,-o.ir,n>!r ■ 

by tho Erenoh f^oographor lirnnlms, wliioh in the ypar 

1910. Thoro is also a liussiati stiuly of tbo ovolntion of 
anthropo-"oo,»r:iiilhral iiicas by 1<. Kinitaky, in lOOtt. 

Among tho German goograpliors wiio have studitnl the inthwnco 
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of IImi nnirrinnient c^n mnn &m\, conversely, the 

iiilltieiife oi iieni upnit ihf' f,en Tapliieal envumnneni, the most 
reniarkiihh* that o.f HMfm u \Vt> liave to tliank ilie same 
\\rilei (oi o * oitdent.vil e\|Hiolion of the i’eo|4rH|)hicBl eonditioiiH 
atlrclnu* hooaut « eHnninn^ m the h^inposiuni «*ntitled (frtmdnsH 
ikr SiH ‘’i? fnslt IlH I, to uhieh Itettner eontrilniieB an ossa^y 
fiitilliil I id-uh JliilmiiHnirn der mennehliohe^i, 
Xiloiiai Itnkhunn duiWB u|a>n llettner in his book 
Ihdiiiu ii J/e fri mil iie, “XiUuie the h nvironnienfc for Society/* 
see the I mill di ui^ooiu Allen and rmvin, hoiidoti, 1926, p. 

Ififh llh li>ii/5ino\J 

It I » riraiioieiiHiie that, in an early work on the economic 
theory of EoillieiltiH, Ilekhamn drew attention to this question 
of the roltMd riiiHr.ie‘4. In llekhanovX view, Bodbertus had 
not >et ^ol he^onti the pIuloHophy of history which, in tho 
opening deeafie« «f the nineteenth century, endeavoured, 
bpt'ako;;: thiungh the inoutii of Augustin Thierry, to explain 
thecoiiiHiM’)! I higlinh history by the fact that “there had been 
ii iliiit “tt!l this daien from a conquest/* Plekhanov 

fekfUilirs llio fshtniiiiik of his lefutation in the following way : 
“The writings id Tliierry Kulhca to show all the inconsistency, 
all the h--r:du'-:iptr‘y, of wich an outlook. Bven if it still retains 
a scmiWaiHMMif when wo have only to do with the 

*siatics’ of a given nociiil regime, the theory of force is incapable 
of rxp!:;i,vr.ir,,i the ihrcnmh which this regime passes in its 

evohitiniii iiieapaWe of ciiie(wering the causes which transfoim 
th© ridfiliniin iif iocial forces/ i WorkHi voL I, pp* 38-40.) '(D. 
Efmmmv,) 

dfihii Hiiiiirt Milh nnirnting the words of “one of the 
iliinkiii'i of our epoch/* wrote J Of all the common- 
plaen wiiyi of Iryiiig to cacaim the need for studying the action 
wliieh iocittl and Influence exoreiBO upon tlm human 
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mind, tho most commonpiaco is that %vhit‘h dilfVrcmceB 

of outlook and of eharaeter to innate iiaiuml dittVronof'^d’ 
Pi iaciidos of PoHtmil Kconomi^) 

As rei^ards tbo influence of eeonomies upon ‘wn i it relations* 
and in especial on law, I may draw attenlii>ti to tl c* wot ks of 
N. L Hicber, which have retained all their value, rirnt of nH, 
let me mention his N/mhdu’s of Peonnin » Pi‘> r^i 

lBB:h re-edited in and lu'xt , his uriieles tadleeled under 

the title ^Tanv and Heononu(*s*' in the Heeond voUinm of hin 
IFo/i*s\ St, Petfmshurf*, IIIOO. il). Byay.anov.) 

]iudwi |4 Noire (IH^d-IBSdX a Clenmni philo ,o|jhf»r who is 
almost entirely isnered hy professional hisltnaans of philosophy^ 
in one of his first works U)or (/r’i/i/ni/o% I'sTdi defen** 

ded a monism akin to Bpino/dsm. He sots out from the unity 
of matter and spirit. Two otiu'r works hy hiiU may he 
mentioned. One of them, (|iioied hy llekhanov, published in 
1874, deals with tho orii^^in of lan^^iiam* ; the oflua% wliirh is no 
less interestini;?, discusHes the import a. loa* of tools Uhn irork.:eutj 
and Heine JJedeutuufj far din (resvhiehfe tier .1/e«\eu/e */, iBHdk « 
(D. Eyaj^anov.) 

I may refer to an article of my own ■So-ealied Kidi^doiis 
Trends in Bussial, which was puh1Isbu-d in tlie Hepteniher ivml 
November issues of the review, “Bovremioniiy lfir“ for the year 
1908 {Works, VoL XVII), Therein I exiuniiie tho impoilanco of 
technique in tlie evolution of relinious Ideas, 

A recant endeavour to expouiul tho evolution of eivilisatiori 
from a materialist point of view will bo fmind in Ihti uidiiiished 
work by tho Gemum 8ocioloi|isi MullerHiyer, Mniimeki nnjhHinfm 
der Memckheit (1908-1914), posthumously ro-iiisiied in mwm 
volumes, 1923-1924. Tho volume antiiled l%mm drt ludfiir 
has been published in Emefligh translation by Allip ami I hi win 
^London, 1920) under tho title Tim Bktory if Bmud Dereh jhrent, 
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Tm lilt, inrd I’ n *1 ‘h’ I'H'^ iiit f^f vknv at llie ronteriaiisti 
rt .ti‘n ^iv* rk4,l <niMv has it speriitl articles 

mitillvd Aif. ii'Uinbus*,! nt Ihe crtllniatti “Tweftty Yeitrs/’ pp 
^IM^s x^t. XI Vx 

Of lafi' \iMf i Ihf* f|nf'siion nf iln* nri^hi of art lias been 
jitialieil from a \hiiM,in p?onf of view by XVilhehn Hausonsiein, 
iiie 1\ fioin I on’ ^ Mtinieln and by Lit 

Miirfmi* ^hf Vf^^nulmmif drr Kunnk, 1920. 

0l» hIho I hiUiai iim< 1/nprin/iXw Kn^jlisb traiiHlations 

Allen ami r'liwiii. Imiubm, 11121b pp* 190 - 20 : 1 ^ Ub Byazanov,) 

* If m v»«“!l Imowii fbat m the lutitmtn of 190o certain 
Kiihsiiiii XlitiM fw held other \irWH» Titey ennsidered that a 
^aeiiilist nwidnfe n v«a^ l>o^'^dhle in BtisHia» on the ground that 
the iiH'icliieti^e foiees ttl that eoiinliy were biiilieiuntly developed 
for Hiudi * 1 - u^vobilioin 

‘ IliigeU* III i-H book on flieurigin of the family^ declared 
thfti piiiely litiiiliiig peoplfH existed only in the iinaginaiion of 
«oei«lo|dst^u lliiiuiiig tnbfSs lie wud, were also engaged in the 
tniltivafioii of fniita and vegetableH. Htill, as we have seen, 
th^ eliiise txnnnmm a eonsjdendde inlhionco upon the develop- 
ment of I ho ,iiid tastes of tltese rncoa* 

' 11iese itieiis lniv<? Imeit cioveloped !>y Plekhanov in more 
ilftiiil in liits ariirle Fnurk J)ranmtk LitfmUm and French 
Piunlm^ dnmifj ihr Fiakitynih Crniurif^ eonddered from a 
reprodueed in the collection ^‘Twenty 
¥titr«" ^Uprk^. VoL KIVl 

**To «iiy llmi iirl Jike iiterainre, k a rallection of life, is to 
eiprimi II tkmiuhi wfiieh, however irm it may ha, in still 
exlrtniidy ?»§«§. Tci iimlerataml the way in which art rollects 
lift we iiitiit iiniteril&iid thi mechanism of life. But it is 
tfrliiiii lliiilt ftiiicMig eiviligid ptopbi, the class struggle is one 
of the iiioit motive forces of this mechanistm Not 
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^ 111 iiUH*r ♦ ’^i^il r^i-^tfiiiH n^ fin* tliiys of chivalry. 

III. liVfl/lfPiV ■ 

* Hpiitiirii hml iihiNuh nan'l I'art III, Fropoaiiion 

Hdmlmm) that iiiafiv ^nm hf»Hvv<^ IhcniHelwH to act freely, 
ami tliHi fhev ktmw their aciiotiH while they 

ilii fiot liiiom the eaiiw-^ theiwf. “Tluw fcha infant believes 
tiifil if 1^4 hy fine will thui it ^seefeM the hreasi ; the angry boy 
lliaf by free mill he wialum vengeamie ; the fcunkl man 
thinks il u wifit Iren will he neeka flight.*' (W* II. White’s 
iriifwliilinnl The emiie ilnniglti wan xMimd by Diderot, whose 
iiialiwifilifd iloefrine %%%n a i .m nUip\m^ of its theological 

tfap|nii|if4. 



